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QUEEN’S FOLLY. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
A GLASS OF WINE. 


A KEEN, bright morning had followed a night of frost, a hard frost 
coming late in the winter. The sky, pale-blue and veiled in mist 
towards the horizon, was without a cloud. The sun, melting the 
hoar that had gathered on the grass, was reflected from a million 
pin-points bright as diamonds. The sound of a squirrel munching 
beech-mast, or of feet pressing through the dried bracken, could be 
heard forty paces away. The smoke from the many chimneys of 
Queen’s Folly rose straight upward, and about the entrance the 
robin, man’s friend, and the sparrow, his parasite, awaited his 
operations in hopeful expectancy. 

Colonel Ould, with all his faults, was a sportsman; and the 
prospect of a bright day in the open drew him early from the house. 
But early as he was, the Captain was before him, and Ould could 
not withstand the temptation to plague him; a dislike, natural 
between two men so different, was augmented by the rivalry that 
in that day existed between the services. ‘ Hallo, George,’ he said, 
‘looking for the early—governess, eh ? No, she’s not out yet. I 
haven’t caught so much as the gleam of her petticoat for a week 
past.’ 

‘ Well, I haven’t either,’ the Captain replied snappishly. ‘She 
is not well, I am told.’ 

_ ‘§$o I hear too. All the better for Ann! And I'll bet that 
quaint little devil will make the most of it. I suspect she’s pining 
for you, George.’ 

‘Who? Arn?’ 

‘No, the little filly.’ 

‘You be hanged,’ the Captain retorted. ‘I see no more of her 
than you do.’ 
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‘ But I don’t look for her. And you seem to know more about 
her than most of us. Talk of the devil, here’s her next-door neigh- 
bour! Good morning, Mr. Girardot.’ He greeted the tutor with 
acoolnod. ‘ Youareearly. Going into the forest ?’ 

‘For a short time,’ the tutor replied rather curtly. ‘I am on 
an errand.’ He passed out through the great gates. 

Ould looked after him. ‘Got the black dog on his back,’ he 
said thoughtfully. ‘No doubt about that. Now I wonder what's 
the matter with him. Looks as if he had been ill! As if he had 
not slept for a se’nnight, by gad! I'll tell you what, my friend. 
I’m d——d if I would keep that good-looking Jemmy Jessamy in 
my house a day if I were Fred. I’m hanged if I would.’ : 

‘Why ?’ 

‘It’s not why, but if. If I had a handsome wife, my Trojan. 
That’s why.’ 

The Captain, who was snapping the lock of his gun and trying 
the flint, looked up. ‘ What the devil do you mean ?’ he said. 
‘You know you are too fond of that kind of thing, Ould. If I 
thougbt you meant anything by it——’ 

‘Well? What?’ 

‘I should ask you for an explanation.’ 

‘ And if I meant anything,’ the other answered carelessly, ‘ you 
should have one.’ 

They were verging on dangerous ground and both knew it ; and 
the Captain’s temper was rising. Fortunately my lord appeared at 
this moment and joined them. ‘Hallo, hallo!’ he said cheerily. 
‘ Bickering again, youtwo? Whatabout? Whatabout? What 
about ? as the old boy at Windsor would say.’ 

‘What men always bicker about,’ the Colonel replied. 
‘Woman, lovely woman. Your establishment, if you must know, 
Fred. What of the little governess? George here has been out 
and on the look-out this half hour and not caught so much as the 
whisk of her petticoat. Says she’s ill—pining for him, I say.’ 

My lord grinned. ‘I expect George made the chase too hot 
for her. But have you heard about Bobbie? Bobbie got Ann to 
take him up to the schoolroom—nothing he liked so much as a 
schoolroom tea. Only just out of it himself, d’you see, so it’s 
natural. Well, Bobbie was done toa turn! The little girl wasn’t 
showing—wasn’t well, she said, and Bobbie had to stuff thick 
bread-and-butter with Ann that the imp might not see through him ! 
And what’s worse, my lady heard of it and smelled a rat, and turned 
the cold shoulder to the Beau at dinner! I saw there was something 
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afoot and I wondered what he had done!’ My lord laughed at the 
recollection. 

‘ Bobbie’s growing up,’ said Ould. 

‘Young puppy!’ growled the Captain, and moved away towards 
the keepers. 

The Colonel’s eyes followed him, though his next words appeared 
to bear no relation to him. ‘I just saw that bear-leader of Bodmin’s 
go out,’ he said. ‘There are the makings of a Don Juan about that 
young man, Fred, unless I am mistaken.’ 

‘Yes, good-looking chap. Plays the devil in the village, I'll 
wager. But the boy likes him.’ My lord for his part liked every- 
body, had a good word for every one, called the men by their names 
and chucked the maids under the chin—was hail-fellow-well-met 
with everybody—with one exception. 

The two moved away to join the rest of the party. But Ould, 
who loved mischief and had a rare nose for a secret, was thoughtful. 
He had remarked the tutor’s drawn face and feverish eyes and was 
sure that they meant something. Of the man’s relation to Rachel 
he had no inkling ; of his surprising good looks there could be no 
question. And trained by habit to think the worst, and believing 
in nO woman’s virtue, the Colonel began to suspect that he had hit 
on the secret of my lady’s coldness. 

He was so much taken with the idea—his favourite maxim was 
‘The proper study of mankind is woman ’—that early in the after- 
noon he fell out of the line on the ground that his Manton was out of 
order. Turning homeward, he strolled thoughtfully back to the 
house. He alone of the party had laid some siege to the Countess, 
and his wits were sharpened, and his malice excited, by the complete 
failure of his efforts. But knowledge is power, and he reflected that 
there were more ways than one of arriving at an end. 

He entered by the side-door and, ridding himself of his gun, he 
placed himself on the watch at a window. He was well aware that 
the odds, even if he were right, were against his learning anything ; 
but the tutor’s face had impressed him, he argued from it that a 
crisis of some kind was at hand, and the interval during which the 
men were abroad—and Charlotte Froyle had joined them—was one 
that favoured happenings. It was such an unguarded time as the 
cautious might use—and once on the track his patience was as 
great as his flair for mischief was acute. 

By and by, when he had been on the watch no more than five 
minutes, he was rewarded—against all the probabilities. Hesaw the 
tutor leave the house and make for the forest, and three minutes 
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later he saw the Countess follow with every sign of haste. She went 
in the same direction. 

‘By G—d!’ the watcher muttered, slapping his thigh. ‘I 
believe I’m right! There’s for our spotless lady! But they are all 
alike! All of a feather! Well, if I don’t learn enough now to hold 
her, hang me for a fool ! ’ 

He stood awhile, gazing jealously at the scattered trees that, 
leafless as they were, foiled his curiosity, and here, pressing in 
upon the gardens, there retreating to a greater distance, hid the 
secret that he must win. He considered the possibility of following 
the two, but he decided that the chances were too much against him. 
He did not know the woodland and could not count on surprising 
them. He contented himself with taking his hat and riding-coat, 
and thus prepared he awaited their return. ‘Let me but have a 
good look at my lady,’ he thought, ‘ and if she does not give away 
the secret I’m less clever than I think.’ 

He had to wait some time. He saw the governess come in, but 
intent on higher game he paid no heed to her. At last he caught 
the flutter of a woman’s dress in the distance, now appearing between 
the trees, now masked by a clump of hollies, and he acted. With 
a languid air he lounged across the hall and outside paused for a 
moment before the house, as if undecided which way toturn. Then, 
carelessly swinging his cane he sauntered away, and met Lady 
Ellingham a furlong or so from the house. 

Secretly he clapped himself on the back, for a single glance 
assured him that she was not herself. A less suspicious eye must 
have remarked her flushed cheeks and over-bright eyes ; she met 
him, moreover, with an embarrassment singular in one so cold and 
self-contained. He chuckled to himself, confirmed in his worst 
impressions—this lily too was not without its stain! But he took 
care to mask his suspicions under an easy address. 

‘I see you have been taking exercise,’ he began. ‘I came home 
early. My gun played me tricks and put me out of temper. But 
I am rewarded by this meeting. I hope I may have the pleasure 
of accompanying you to the house.’ 

Her tapping foot—they had both come to a stand—betrayed 
her impatience. ‘Pray don’t do so,’ she said. ‘Don’t let me 
deprive you of your walk. I shall be at the house in a minute.’ 

‘I was merely strolling for pleasure.’ 

‘Then do continue,’ she answered with decision. But he saw 
that her eyes avoided his and that her breast still heaved with the 
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swell of a half-spent storm. ‘Do not let me divert you,’ sheadded, 
with an effort at civility. 

With that she would have passed on, but he did not give way. 
He judged that it was time to unmask his battery. ‘You look a 
little disturbed,’ he said, with solicitude. ‘The woods are lonely. 
Nothing has occurred to alarm you, I trust? You have not met 
with any impertinent who has ventured. P 

‘Oh, dear no!’ she rejoined. ‘Nothing of the kind.’ But 
though she spoke with calmness, her changing colour betrayed 
a distress very unusual with her, and as she raised her hand to her 
mouth he saw that the hand shook. A little more, and he fancied 
that she would break down. 

Such signs meant much in such a woman. They confirmed all 
that Ould suspected, and he looked in the direction whence she had 
come. ‘If I thought so—if I thought, Lady Ellingham, that any 
one had,’ he said, ‘ I would soon—— ’ 

‘ Oh dear, no! she repeated eagerly. ‘ Nothing of the kind. 
I have perhaps walked—a little too quickly.’ And suddenly 
changing her tactics she invited him to return with her. ‘If you 
really were not meaning to go far ? ’ 

He read her motive—she feared that if he went on he would 
discover the person with whom she had been in company. But he 
knew that already and it suited him to comply. He offered his 
arm, and, having learned to his cost that he was no favourite 
with her, he was strengthened in his suspicions by the docility 
with which she accepted it as well as by the unsteadiness of the 
hand that rested on his arm. 

Anew he patted himself on the back. He held her secret and in 
due time he would use it, and make his market of it. But the 
present was not the time, the secret would keep, and for the moment 
he refrained from pressing her further. In the hall he parted politely 
from her, trusting that she would speedily recover from her fatigue : 
and he went up to his room, whistling softly. He hardly knew 
whether he was better pleased with his own acumen, or with the prize 
on which he counted to reward it. But a little added proof would 
not be unwelcome, nor difficult to find now that he knew in what 
direction to look ; and when he had that he would move. For the 
present, silence and open eyes. He was a man who liked to work in 
the dark, to lay his mine deep, and to apply the spark only when 
success was assured. 

But the Colonel had left one thing out of his count. He was 
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politic when cool, but he was also one to whom his wit and the 
use of it were a constant temptation. He could not be long in 
company without desiring to shine, nor long among his fellows 
without seeking occasion to provoke them. And a disclosure made 
an evening or two later as the men, flushed with wine, were rising 
from the table, a disclosure that threatened his well-laid plans, 
proved too much for his prudence. 

It was Sir Austin who laid the train. ‘What’s this about 
that handsome fellow of Bodmin’s ?’ he asked, as he got a little 
unsteadily to his feet, the sherry decanter in his hand. ‘ Going, 
my girl tells me. Is it true, Fred ?’ 

‘ He’s gone,’ my lord replied, shortly for him. 

‘Gone? Gone away? Yoicks!’ Lord Robert crowed. 
‘What's he been up to? Weeping virtue and aged father 
tearing hair, eh? That it? And immaculate Fred sitting in 
judgment as lord of the soil ?’ 

‘Something of the kind,’ my lord grunted, as he turned 
towards the door. ‘Come, it’s too late for the drawing-room, 
you’ve overstayed your welcome there, and you’ve punished the 
cellar enough here! Who’s for faro ?’ 

‘Faro ?’ Ould repeated with a sneer. Like the others he had 
taken rather more wine than was good for him. ‘No, d—n faro! 
Let’s hear a bit about Joseph—far more amusing! Who's the 
Potiphar’s wife that has fled and left her garment with him ?’ 

‘Go to the devil!’ my lord answered. ‘Come! Time, time!’ 
He strolled out ahead of the company. 

‘ Costive, eh ?’ Bobbie said with a tipsy wink. 

‘Very close,’ old Froyle agreed, raising his eyebrows. 

‘Deuced unlike him,’ said a guest, who had come in from 
outside. ‘ What is the story? Bit of scandal ?’ 

‘There is no story,’ the Captain said. He threw down his 
napkin and moved towards the doof. Then he seemed to change 
his mind and turned about, waiting for the others. 

“Is it that handsome dandy that I’ve seen with the boy ?’ 
the strange guest asked. 

‘The same,’ Ould said, an angry glint in his eyes. ‘ And if 
I may make a guess I fancy the young Adonis has raised his eyes 
a bit above him—a good bit above him. And Fred——’ 

‘What of Fred?’ There was a very ominous note in the 
Captain’s voice. 

‘Fred? Oh, Fred has opened his!’ the Colonel sneered, 
his chagrin getting the better of his prudence. 
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The Captain made a hasty movement, but Bobbie struck in 
before him. ‘What? Opened his eyes ?’ he hiccoughed. ‘ Lord, 
what a devilish joke! I’d give all the money I’ve lost at White’s 
this twelvemonth to hear Fred holding forth as the moral man.’ 

My lord put his head in at the door. ‘ Whip up those skulkers, 
George,’ he said, out of patience. ‘Are you going to stay there 
all night ¢ ’ 

Sir Austin led the way out. Bobbie, still chuckling over Fred’s 
morality, tailed after. The Captain held back as if to give place 
to Ould, who was the last to move. But the moment they were 
alone, ‘ Ould, what the devil did you mean ? ’ he said. 

‘ A little lower tone, if you please,’ the Colonel replied quietly, 
but there was an ugly look in his eyes. ‘ By what, my friend ? ’ 

‘ By what you said of that fellow—looking above him ? ’ 

‘Just whatI said. And I’ll wager he did not look for nothing! ’ 

‘Then,’ said the Captain slowly, ‘ you’re a d—d swab, Ould!’ 
and taking up the sherry which Froyle had poured out but not 
drunk, he flung the wine in the Colonel’s face—‘ and a liar besides! ’ 

The Colonel took out his handkerchief. ‘Thank you,’ he said, 
and wiped his face and stock. ‘Cock-pit manners! But that’s 
enough. Very good!’ 

‘ After you,’ the Captain said, and he stood aside, pointing 
to the door. 

Ould bowed and went out before him, outwardly unmoved. 
The rencontre had sobered him, though it was not his first experience 
of the kind. But inwardly he was cursing himself for a babbling 
fool, who had thrown away such chances as remained to him. 
Whatever came of it, he saw that George and his own temper had 
spoiled his game. 


CHAPTER XX. 


DOUBLE OR QUITS. 


WueEN Girardot learned on the morning after the surprise on the 
stairs that Rachel kept her room, he guessed that the Countess 
had betrayed his secret ; and foreseeing that trouble of more than 
one kind might come of it, he cursed his luck. But of Rachel at 
any rate, and whatever the consequences, he did not despair, he 
was far from despairing. His experience of the frailer sisters and 
their ways was warrant for him that with tact and some eating of 
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humble pie he might regain both his influence and her confidence ; 
and regain them, under conditions which would make his final 
triumph the more easy and certain. 

But to effect anything he must get at the girl, he must see her, 
for it was only by his powers of persuasion and his personal charm 
that he could work. And this he failed to do. To a question 
casually dropped to Priscilla, the answer was that Miss South 
was not well; and when, venturing on a stronger step he sent 
Rachel a note by the schoolroom maid, ostensibly about a book, 
the note was returned to him unopened. He received it as if 
all were right, and with a word of regret that the young lady still 
ailed. But Priscilla’s solemn face warned him that he was sus- 
pected, and he dared go no further, for with all his audacity he 
shrank from addressing the Countess; to whom for the rest he 
was careful to give a wide berth. He could only wait and watch. 

But with growing impatience, for he had not been wont to 
fail, or to be denied. He had taken what he fancied where he 
found it, desiring things not too delicate, and telling himself that 
without these stolen pleasures he would find his dull life intolerable. 
Now he saw the bird that he had captured escaping from the net, 
and the charm of its plumage grew on him with each moment of 
uncertainty. The prospect of disappointment blew passion to 
a white heat, and that which had begun as an idle fancy now 
possessed him. He pictured Rachel in every desirable light that 
experience suggested, and was consumed with longing, which seven 
or eight days of suspense, during which he neither saw her nor 
heard of her, did but aggravate. He persuaded himself that he 
had never loved before, never known the pain of a thwarted pursuit; 
and beside this little girl, with whom he had intended to amuse 
an idle hour, beside the pale face that only a certain piquancy 
and a pair of soft eyes saved from insignificance, the rustic, full- 
blown beauties whom he had pursued lost their charm and faded 
to nothingness. 

Desire began to upset his balance. His eyes lost their sparkle, 
his voice its lightness, he ceased to jest. He cut short the boy’s 
lessons and exhausted his strength in tramping long hours through 
the forest, angrily cutting down the undergrowth with his cane, 
and now cursing the girl, now pleading with her. He who had 
played with others was now the plaything and sport of his own 
feelings. He was possessed. 

But sooner or later, he told himself, she must appear, he must 
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have his opportunity. She could not always hide herself. And 
on the eighth day, when he had begun to despair, he had at last 
the luck to see her slip from the house by theside-door. Thetruth 
was that Lady Ellingham had taken Ler to task and adjured her 
to rouse herself and to go out ; and Rachel had done so, choosing 
a time when in the ordinary course he would be at his early dinner. 
But the tutor had long lost appetite save for the pursuit; his 
only desire now was to fight the matter out, to test his influence, 
and, as he hoped and believed, to prove its potency. 

On fire as he was—and impatience consumed him—he let a 
short time elapse, and then he followed. He cared little who saw 
him, yet across the open he preserved some decency. But as 
soon as the sheltering trees hid him, he lengthened his stride, he 
came near to running. He did not dwell on what he would say 
when he overtook her—he had passed beyond that. She had 
given him her first love, he had held her in his arms, he had pressed 
his kisses on her face; and experience assured him that these 
things formed a bond that in nine cases out of ten disarmed resist- 
ance. And she was so innocent, so soft, so yielding, he was sure 
that she had only to feel his nearness, and his power, with a few 
sophistries, would be restored. 

Then at last he saw the flutter of her skirt between the trees, 
and almost running he came up with her. Breathlessness gave 
the necessary quiver to his voice. ‘Rachel! Rachel!’ he cried. 
He was pale and beads of perspiration, cold as the day was, stood 
on his brow. 

She heard, and turned with a movement of alarm; but it 
was he who was the more startled. For the girl who faced him 
in this wintry clearing of the wood was not the old Rachel, the 
Rachel of blushes and shy tremulous smiles, but a white thin- 
faced girl whose eyes, enlarged by the dark shadows under them, 
did not so much reproach as accuse him. He felt the check, he 
could not but feel it, but he did what he could to recover himself. 
‘Rachel! Rachel!’ he cried, holding out his hands to her—and 
there was appeal enough and desperate appeal in his voice to 
touch any woman. ‘Qh, my dear, my dear, it has been terrible 
not to see you, not to hear you, not to know how you fared !’ 
And he would have taken her that moment in his arms, as if he 
felt no doubt of her. 

But she looked at him with such solemn eyes, in a silence so 
heavy, that he hesitated. Tio cover the check, ‘ And you—ah, but 
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I see that you too have suffered,’ he continued. ‘You have 
suffered too, Rachel! I see it. I know it. You have been ill, 
wretched, anxious, as I have been. Have thought of me as I have 
thought of you!’ 

And still she did not answer. She only looked at him with sad, 
condemning eyes. At last, ‘ Please to go away,’ she said. 

This was worse than he had feared, but he strove to put a bold 
face on it. ‘Go?’ he exclaimed—and God knows there was no 
lack of passion in his voice. ‘ Go and leave you, now that I have 
found you! Now that at last Iam with you! Now that at last 
I have the joy of seeing you, of hearing your voice, of touching if 
it be but the hem of your gown! Oh, never, never, you do not 
mean it! You cannot mean it, cannot mean that a few spiteful 
words, a jealous woman’s tale have so changed you, have robbed 
me of all that I had won! You have more heart, more constancy 
than that! Dare, oh, my dear, my own, dare to be guided by 
them!’ And again with hungry eyes he would have taken her in 
his arms. 

But Rachel stepped back. ‘Don’t touch me!’ she said. 
* Please to go away.’ ; 

If she had scolded him he could have met it. If she had told 
him that he had sought her ruin and that her love was dead, he 
could have argued with her, he could have dealt with her. But 
that ‘Don’t touch me,’ and her dumb, accusing eyes confounded 
the man. He saw that here was no play-acting, no virtuous 
pretence, but a real shrinking. And though he replied, and with 
passion enough, ‘Oh, but this is nonsense! Nonsense, Rachel ! 
My darling, you cannot throw me off like this! There is too 
much, too much between us!’ he already felt the numbing 
hand of defeat. 

‘There is nothing between us,’ she answered in a low voice. 
“I have nothing to say to you.’ 

‘Oh, but—— ’ 

‘I know the truth. Will you please to go away ? ’ 

If the blood had risen to her face he would have known what 
to do, for he still believed that if he could hold ber in his arms she 
would melt. But in drawing back she had placed a small bush 
between them, and though they were alone and she was in his 
power, he could not chase her from bush to bush. 

Force, then, he kept for a last resort, and he bent himself 
to move her by the strength of an appeal, to which with any other 
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woman his haggard eager face must have given weight. ‘ You are 
not fair to me!’ he cried. ‘ You believe all that is said against 
me! Said by a jealous, a spiteful, a wicked woman! At least 
hear me, you must, you shall hear me, you shall hear my defence. 
What has been told you, what tales, what lies ?——’ 

‘ Are you married ?’ She had but the bare question to put. 

And that bare question, cold and curt, upset him. He hesi- 
tated. If he lied, would it avail him? The lie would be carried 
to Lady Ellingham and might be fatal to him in other ways. 
He tried to parry the thrust. ‘After a fashion, I am,’ he said. 
‘I confessit. Most unhappily, most unfortunately, most tragically 
—married.’ 

Rachel shivered. ‘ Will you please to go away then ? ’ 

‘ But—oh, Rachel, Rachel,’ he answered, his voice throbbing 
with feeling, ‘how hard! How can you be so hard, so cruel, so 
pitiless? At least hear me! Let me explain, let me tell you 
how slight, how shadowy, how unreal the bond is! Let me tell 
you my story, and instead of condemning me, you will feel for me, 
pity me, you will console me. Let me tell you——’ 

‘I wish to hear nothing.’ She shivered as she spoke. ‘ Will 
you go away, sir ? ’ 

‘ Not till you have heard me! No!’ His temper spurred by 
balked desire was mastering him. ‘No, I will not!’ 

‘Then I will go,’ she said. 

But he stood in the way. ‘No,’ he said doggedly. ‘ Not till 
you have heard me. No, by heaven, I will not, I will not let you 
go! You owe me that at least,’ he continued with indignation. 
“Does all] that you have sworn to me, all your affection, all your 
woman’s love come only to this—to throw me off at a word? Oh, 
my dear,’ and again, with a pathetic descent to prayer, he held 
out his hands to her, ‘have pity on me! Rachel, Rachel, my 
own, say that it is a dream, a nightmare from which we awaken ! 
Say that nothing shall come between us, nor part us! There is 
but love in the world! There is but love, and beside it nothing 
matters, nothing serves, all is but form and show, not worth an 
hour of happiness—of such happiness as we may sti] know to- 
gether! Oh, my dear,’ and his voice quivered with feeling, ‘ be 
true, be true to yourself. Have courage, have faith, shake your- 
self free from the prejudices! Ah, but I see—’ breaking off with 
bitterness as he saw her recoil—‘ You fear me! You shrink from 
me!’ 
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‘No,’ she cried with indignation, ‘I shrink, sir, from myself! 
That I have let you—that I have suffered at your hands what I 
have, that I have been so blind, so dull! But how could you, how 
could you—when it was not you, not you I loved, but my own 
fancy, and as far from you as heaven from earth! And now— 
now that I have told you, sir, now that you know, I beg you, I 
implore you to leave me.’ 

‘I will not!’ he cried. ‘No!’ 

‘Mr. Girardot——’ 

‘No,’ heinsisted savagely. ‘No,I willnot.’ He foresaw defeat, 
and disappointment maddened him. The cruel instincts that are 
ever a part of such a passion awoke in him. ‘ Not until I have 
more than this, ma’am! This is talk! It may deceive another, 
but it does not deceive me. You are not a clod or a stone, though 
you would have me think it, but flesh and blood! You can feel 
and thrill and love, and I have proved it! You are a woman, 
and if with my arms about you you can still swear that you do 
not love me—— ’ 

‘ But I do swear it!’ she cried. The wildness of his words and 
the look in his eyes frightened her at last. She glanced aside, 
seeking a way of escape. 

He seized the advantage. ‘ But I don’t believe you!’ he re- 
joined, and he sprang forward. Before she could evade him he 
had seized her by the arm and was drawing her to him. ‘ Now,’ 
he cried exultantly, ‘now [ll prove you wrong, my lady! You 
don’t escape me so easily! No, it is no use to struggle.’ 

He was dragging her, fiercely resisting, into his embrace, when 
‘Stop!’ said a cold authoritative voice. ‘ What is this? What 
does this mean? Mr. Girardot! Surely you forget yourself! ’ 

‘ The devil!’ he exclaimed, his passion quenched in an instant. 
He let the girl go. And as she stepped back, white, panting, her 
eyes wide, her hand pressed to her breast, he turned and saw Lady 
Ellingham, who, her colour high, stood calmly awaiting his answer. 
As he did not reply, ‘ It seems I come in season,’ she said. ‘ Miss 
South, I saw this gentleman follow you and I came after you, 
suspecting something of this. You had better go home if you are 
equal to it. I will myself hear his explanation.’ 

The blood flooded Rachel’s face—ah, what humiliation he 
had brought on her! But she bowed her head, and as quickly as 
her shaking knees and palpitating heart would let her she moved 
away in silence and took the homeward path. My lady waited 
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until she was out of earshot, then she turned to the tutor. ‘ Was 
this another appointment ? ’ she asked with irony. 

‘ It was not.’ 

‘Chance, I suppose, sir ? ’ 

‘No,’ he rejoined defiantly. ‘If you must know, ma’am, I 
followed her.’ 

‘ And meant to—to make the most of the occasion, it seems.’ 

The surprise had been so complete that he had not yet re- 
covered his self-possession. But his wits were already at work: 
already he saw that in a position so serious it might be as well, 
and all that was left to him, to risk fortunes already desperate on 
a single cast. The Countess had followed them—why ? And this 
was the second time that she had followed them—why? His 
vanity cried aloud for compensation and at the same time sug- 
gested to him where he might find it; and audacious, impudent 
as the idea was, and amazing the volte-face, he had never been 
wanting either in audacity or impudence. 

‘But now,’ the Countess continued with severity as he did not 
answer, ‘now, Mr. Girardot, you will be good enough to under- 
stand that there must be an end of this. I have had—too much 
patience, sir. You are of his lordship’s choice, you are here at 
his will and by his appointment, and I have so far been loth to 
interfere. But this is too much. This is a cruel, wicked, unmanly 
pursuit, and it must stop. It shall go no further under my roof.’ 

He could see that she meant it and that he must either be 
crushed or he must risk his last stake. He bared his head and 
with a characteristic gesture he tossed back the hair from his fore- 
head. He knew that the action became him. ‘ You do not ask,’ 
he said gloomily, ‘ what it means ? ’ 

‘I fear I know—only too well, sir.’ 

‘ But not how it arose.’ 

‘IT am not concerned with that. I am only concerned—— ’ 

‘ But it is you—you who are concerned with that!’ he cried, 
breaking in impulsively, and turning his fine eyes full upon her, 
those eyes whose pleading had done so much execution. ‘It is 
you, ma’am, you and no other, who are the cause of this—this 
folly, this madness, this delirium, for it is no more.’ 

‘I?’ She could not believe her ears. 

But he had burned his boats, he was beyond the fear of her 
displeasure. ‘ Yes, you,’ he replied hardily. ‘You and you only 
are the cause of this, of all this. He who falls from a height will 
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catch at any stay, grasp at any straw, stop himself where he can, 
high or low. Will, repelled by a queen, be caught by a hand- 
maid! I swear that it has been so witb me, and you know it. 
Deny if it you can, ma’amt. You must have known it, known how 
it was with me, how mad I was, and how unhappy in my madness 
this twelvemonth past! How high I aspired, how greatly I dared ! 
For if my lips were mute, and my tongue was dumb, my eyes at 
least must have told you the truth.’ 

She flushed darkly. ‘Mr. Girardot,’ she said, ‘if you mean 
what you seem to mean—— ’ 

‘I do mean it!’ he retorted, ‘and you do not doubt it, though 
you pretend to! For a year you and you only have filled my 
thoughts, owned my heart, enslaved me! Have been the world 
and all the world and moretome! This,’ he flung a contemptuous 
gesture after Rachel, ‘served for a cloak, a cover, but it could not 
blind you. For I am flesh and blood and you would not own me, 
you despised me and looked down on me, and desperate—— ’ 

‘Desperate? No, but mad! You must be mad,’ the Countess 
cried incredulously. ‘Oh, the audacity of it, the vileness of it! I 
cannot, sir, believe my ears. When you have just, when you bave 
this moment—and heavens above, what reason, what ground have 
I ever given you that you should believe that you could ?—’ 

‘Ground?’ he retorted savagely. ‘You? None, ma’am. 
But my lord—every ground. Ground to build as high as heaven ! 
Did you think that any man with the blood of a man could 
stand by unmoved and see how he treated you? How he 
neglected you? How he betrayed you? How he outraged you ? 
You might be patience itself, you might let his contempt sink you 
as low in the dust as your beauty set you high, yet did you think 
that any man worthy of the name could look on from day to day 
and bear it ? Could see you so treated, so abandoned, so despised, 
without kindling? Could—no, ma’am, I will speak though I lose 
all—could be witness of your life from day to day without pitying 
you, without adoring you, without longing to devote his poor all 
to you. If you thought this then you have never known a man! ’ 

‘I have never known a man—a bad man,’ she cried viciously, 
‘ until now !’ 

‘ But still a man,’ he retorted. ‘And he who owns you, who 
dishonours you, who sets the cheapest above you—is no man ! ’ 

‘Oh, abominable!’ she cried and in the impotence of her 
anger she struck the silver-head cane that she carried so violently 
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on the ground that it splintered. ‘Do you know that if I were a 
man I would k#l] you! Your love—oh, heaven!’ 

‘ It would be heaven if you returned it ! ’ 

‘If I returned it? If?’ The contempt in my lady’s voice 
was beyond words. ‘Hear me, listen! Listen, you—you miser- 
able creature who can turn in a moment from the maid to the mis- 
tress and think your shift is not seen! Than the love—the word 
blisters my lips—of such a man I would rather bear my husband’s 
hate! I would cherish it, I would nurse it! I would rather have 
him though he beat me, starved me, shamed me, set a hundred 
women above me—than you! He is at least and at worst a 
gentleman, while you—but I soil my lips with you, I stain myself 
every moment that I stay in your company, look at you, hear 
you! That you—you should presume to me! You? To me! 
But enough. Enough, sir! Let me not see you again. Leave this 
place at once, leave it this night! Make any pretext you please— 
you have store of them. But go, go, sir. For if I hear that you 
remain to-morrow I shall tell all to my husband and you will 
be whipped from the house. Oh, you are too much! You are 
impossible! You are incredible!’ 

And without a backward look she turned and swept away. 
‘Oh, vile! Vile!’ she flung over her shoulder. She panted with 
rage. 

He might have darted after her and laid hands on her as he had 
laid hands on Rachel, for they were alone and no help was near. 
But he was beaten. The spirit and force of her denunciation had 
overwhelmed him, and the idea did not even occur to him. And 
—it went for something perhaps—he did not love her. 

Instead he stood looking after her, and ‘D—n!’ he whispered 
in an ecstasy of chagrin. He had staked all and lost all. But it 
was of Rachel’s pale face and tremulous lips that he thought. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE BOWLING-GREEN. 


Lapy ANN could sleep like a dormouse. She could sleep for ten 
hours at a stretch without moving so much as would free the 
torrent of her inky mane from her nightcap. But like most chil- 
dren she awoke early, was early afoot, and thenceforward became 
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a torment to housemaids who with their brooms and pails desired 
nothing so much as to have the house to themselves. She had a 
way of sliding silently down the balusters and jumping on Jane’s 
back as she swept, or of slyly pinching Martha’s defenceless calves 
as she scrubbed, which was very disturbing. Or she would invade 
Mrs. Jemmett’s room and plunder her buttered toast—such toast, 
hot and crisp, as the dining-room never saw—and be gone before 
the good woman discovered her loss. All was game that came to 
Ann’s net, but on these cold winter mornings, sport was scarce, 
and the best-natured housemaid prone to be crusty. 

Anything out of the common, therefore, was a godsend to Ann, 
and when on her way downstairs two mornings later she spied a 
gentleman descending before her she bounded down upon him, 
overjoyed. ‘By gum, Uncle George,’ she cried, seizing his arm 
and hanging affectionately upon it, ‘why are youup? And where 
are you going? I'll get my hood and come with you.’ 

The Captain turned upon her. ‘No, you won’t!’ he said. 
‘ Sheer off and go back to bed, monkey! I’m on business.’ 

‘Back to bed ?’ she replied with scorn. ‘Why, I’m dressed. 
I’m jiggered if Ido. Why!’ and her eyes grew big with surprise. 
‘Here’s another! Bobbie, dear, what is it? Why are you up? 
You look as if you were going to a funeral ! ’ 

‘Then it will be yours!’ the beau answered more sharply than 
even Uncle George had. He glanced at the Captain. ‘ Here’s a 
bore,’ he said—bore was a new word much in fashion then. ‘ You 
run away and play, baby.’ 

‘I will—with you!’ Ann returned. She danced derisively up 
and down and defied them both. 

The men’s eyes met. Then something in Bobbie’s appearance 
seemed to strike the other. ‘Have you got—what we want ?’ he 
asked. 

‘Confound it!’ Lord Robert exclaimed, conscience-stricken. 
‘What anassIam! If I haven’t forgotten the necessaries!’ He 
turned and bounded up the stairs at much more than his usual pace. 

‘See here, Ann,’ the Captain said, when he was gone, and he 
stooped and kissed the child—a thing so uncommon, for his usual 
caress was a twist of the ear, that it impressed her more than the 
gravity of his tone. ‘ You can’t come with us—we’re on business. 
So go back upstairs, that’s a good girl. And when your mother 
comes down, give her my love—in case I’m not back to-day, you 


know.’ 
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‘Why ?’ Ann cried aghast, for Uncle George was the first of 
all her favourites, ranking even before Charles the first footman. 
‘ An’t you coming back ? ’ 

‘Of course Iam. But do you give her that message when she 
comes down—if I am delayed, d’you see.’ 

Ann yielded reluctantly. ‘Oh, well,’ she said. ‘ All right, 
Uncle George, I’ll go. But you’re a pig not to let me go with you.’ 
And her feet lagged as she crawled up the stairs. It was too bad 
of him. But on the landing she met Lord Robert hurrying down, 
and her eye was caught by something that he carried hidden under 
his coat. ‘Now what’s that he’s carrying?’ Ann’s quick wits 
asked, as she flung a gibe at him in passing. ‘It is something he 
doesn’t want me to see.’ And her curiosity aroused by these 
unusual proceedings she watched them leave the hall by the garden 
door. Then she dawdled away to her mother’s room, instead of 
waiting to give the message when my lady came down. 

Lady Ellingham had that moment left her bed and was in her 
wrapper, her feet bare. ‘Mother,’ Ann said, firmly prepared to 
tease until she learned what she wanted to know. ‘ What’s it all 
about ? Why are Uncle George and Bobbie up so early? And 
what are the necessaries ? ’ 

Her mother was thrusting one white foot into a slipper. ‘ Are 
they up ?’ she asked. ‘ Already ?’ 

‘Yes. And what are the necessaries, mother ? ’ 

‘The necessaries, child ? What do you mean?’ My lady was 
feeling in a leisurely way for the other slipper. 

‘It is what Bobbie called them.’ 

‘My dear, I wish you would call him Lord Robert. You are 
really too old to—were they going out ? ’ 

‘Yes, and Uncle George told me to give his love to you if he 
wasn’t back when you came down.’ 

My lady looked startled. ‘ But he’s not leaving to-day ?’ she 
exclaimed, her attention caught at last. ‘I’ve not heard anything 
about it. Tell me child. Did he say he was going ?’ 

‘Oh, he’s coming back,’ Ann replied carelessly. ‘ But, mother, 
what did he mean by the necessaries? Bobbie had them under 
his coat, and he took precious good care that I shouldn’t see them, 
the pig! ’ 

‘They’ve gone out together ? ’ 

‘Yes. Ishouldn’t think they are out of sight yet.’ 

With one foot still bare the Countess went quickly to the nearest 
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window—her room looked on the garden. She drew back the 
curtain. She was just in time to see two heads pass bobbing along 
a side-walk which was divided from the open lawns by a box- 
hedge—pass and disappear. 

It was not the nearest way to the gate at the foot of the gardens 
for that was at the end of the middle-walk, but it was the most 
private way and my lady’s face when she turned from the window 
frightened Ann. ‘ What was it like that Lord Robert was carry- 
ing ?’ she asked, and she grasped the child’s arm to compel her 
attention. 

‘A flat box, mother. It looked——’ 

‘ And Colonel Ould left yesterday !’ my lady exclaimed. ‘Oh, 
what—what can we do? If I were dressed!’ Then pushing the 
child from her, ‘ Ann, run—run after them! But no, no, stop!’ 
She raised her hands to her head with a gesture of distraction that 
alarmed the girl. ‘Stop! They would not heed you! And the 
men? I know them, they will do nothing!’ 

‘But what is it?’ Ann whimpered, clinging to her mother. 
She was bewildered as well as frightened. ‘ What is it, mother ! 
What is the matter ? ’ ; 

‘They are going to fight! Yes, they are going to fight and— 
no, Ann, stay where you are, you will do no good! Who can! 
Ah, who? They will not heed a servant, but—yes, she may delay 
them. She may if I am quick!’ And without a thought of her 
hair tucked under her night-cap or of her bare foot, my lady sprang 
to the door, opened, it and hurried along the corridor and up the 
grand staircase, which certainly had never seen her in that dis- 
array before. The frightened child followed, questioning her, but 
in vain. My lady did not pause until she had swept through the 
swing door and stood in the passage before the door of the gover- 
ness’s bedroom. She knocked sharply—knocked again without 
waiting for an answer. 

‘Miss South! Miss South!’ she cried in a voice that haste 
rendered breathless—the voice that men use when they cry ‘ Fire! 
Fire!’ ‘ Are you dressed ?’ 

The girl was dressed, and taking the alarm had the door open 
in a second. She saw Lady Ellingham in her wrapper, and she 
stared. 

But my lady clapped herhands. ‘Thank God, you are dressed !’ 
she said, pouring out her words one on the top of another. ‘ Listen ! 
There is mischief, terrible mischief! A duel! They are going to 
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fight, and there is no one but you to go! Go, for God’s sake, after 
them! Stay them, delay them—do something, girl. I will follow. 
Oh!’ as Rachel instead of moving stood paralysed by this sudden 
demand, ‘ don’t stand there, but go!’ 

‘But who? Where ?’ Rachel stammered. 

‘Oh, what does it matter?’ with a gesture of despair. 
‘George! Captain Dunstan! Beyond the lower garden! The 
bowling green—it has happened there before! Go, girl, don’t lose 
aminute! Keep them in talk till Icome. Oh!’ she cried, wholly 
forgetting herself in her distraction—and no one could have been 
less like the Lady Ellingham of every day—‘ if I am to lose my only 
friend! My only friend ! ’ 

The appeal and her despair shook Rachel into action. ‘ Yes, 
yes, I will go!’ shecried. She seized a cape that hung on the door 
within reach of her hand. ‘I will do what I can! But I fear, 
ma’am, they will not listen to me!’ 

‘They will! They will!’ The Countess clapped her hands. 
‘Don’t heed what they say! They cannot fight before you. Keep 
them, keep them!’ She flung the words after the girl who was 
already at the stair-head. ‘I will follow! Oh, how wicked, how 
stupid men are!’ 

Rachel flew down the stairs. She was outside the house, facing 
the bite of the frosty morning, she was racing, a small flying figure, 
down the middle walk of the garden before she had steadied her 
thoughts sufficiently to reflect on what was before her. Her first 
impulse was to rebel. Why, why had this been cast on her, ill- 
equipped as she was to meet it, and unequal to thrusting herself 
forward or imposing herself on others? Her nerves shrank, and 
she sickened at the thought of her task. But she must go through 
with it now, and she did not slacken her pace ; and the first moment 
of recoil past, the issues at stake claimed her, cried shame on her 
that she should have hesitated. Life or death hung on her 
courage, depended on her speed—the life of one whom my lady 
loved, and who brusque, rough, masterful as he had been to 
her—and there had been times when she had almost hated him— 
had with all his arbitrariness been kind and human ! 

Now he was in danger that she might avert, and in danger how 
great the Countess’s distress proved! For my lady’s sake she must 
hurry! It would be time to think what she would do when she 


reached the spot. 
She ran down the steps to the lower level, and hastened at 
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speed through the orchard to the garden gate. It was of iron, 
heavy to open, and it was only by the use of all her strength that 
she got it open. She passed through it; shewasin the park. The 
bowling-green, a sunk green space enclosed by trees, lay away to 
her left at a distance of nearly a quarter of a mile. The path to 
it diverged from the main track about a hundred yards from the 
gardens, and already, what with her haste and the trouble 
she had had with the gate, she was faltering. Her breath was 
failing, her heart pounded, her skirts dragged her down. She 
had to walk, her eyes searching desperately the open ground 
before her. 

But the thought of the issues that hung on her speed goaded 
her, she ran again, walked, ran anew. By this time she was near 
the place where the path turned off, but the scattered trees were 
beginning to dance before her eyes, she was giddy, her sight was 
failing. And then, oh joy! at the junction she saw a man. He 
stepped out to meet her. 

‘ Are you out to stop ’em, miss ?’ he asked, and he too seemed 
to see the need of haste. ‘This way! This way, miss! But you 
must be quick!’ He beckoned to her to follow him along the 
main path. 

‘Am I in time?’ she gasped. The man’s company was some 
support. 

‘If you are quick, miss!’ he replied. ‘Come along!’ 

She responded bravely, for her second wind had come, and she 
hurried after the man, her eyes questioning each turn of the path— 
it ran across the open, but on either hand were clumps of trees that 
masked the view. But when she had followed her guide a hundred 
yards without result, doubts began to assail her. The Countess 
had said—the bowling-green! The bowling-green! She had not 
seemed to doubt that that would be the place. And in a moment 
Rachel jumped to the conclusion that the man was tricking her— 
that he had been posted there to guard against intrusion. 

She acted on the thought. Without a word she left the path 
for the open sward and made across it towards the belt of trees 
that fringed and concealed the bowling-green. Her guide called 
after her, argued, scolded. But she did not heed. Picking up her 
skirts she stumbled on over the rough turf, and though she could 
have collapsed with fatigue, she toiled on, making such way that 
she reached the trees before the man who had started after her 
overtook her. 
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‘ You’re al] wrong, miss!’ he swore. ‘ You're losing time! It 
is not here I tell you ! ’ 

But she turned a deaf ear. She caught the sound of voices 
before her—of one voice at any rate, sharp, loud, insistent; it 
seemed to be giving an order. Heavens, if at the last she should 
be too late! She did not think what she would say or what she 
would do. She stumbled on, burst through the laurels beneath the 
fringe of trees, saw below her the open sunk space, saw figures 
stationed here and there upon it. 

‘Stop! Stop!’ she cried. ‘Oh, stop!’ 

But her voice had lost its power and only those nearest to her 
heard her. She had time to see that the figure standing stiff and 
erect abreast of her—for she had emerged towards one end of the 
green—was Captain Dunstan, that he was levelling a pistol, and 
that he started asshespoke. Then the pistols cracked, a tiny jet of 
smoke eddied before her. Shesaw him stagger, but he kept his feet. 

6 Ah ! > 

There was an old bench beside her, and she clutched the back 
of it, supporting herself. She saw Lord Robert and another man 
step to the Captain’s side, and for a second or two she was still 
in the dark. Then she saw Lord Robert pass his arm round him, 
heard the Beau’s words ‘ Bad luck ! ’ and she understood. 

‘It’s nothing! Nonsense!’ That was the Captain speaking. 
‘There, let me be, man! Ican——-’ He tried to push the others 
away, but he swayed on his feet. 

‘No, you can’t, sir!’ the second person who had come to his 
aid replied. He supported the wounded man on the other side. 
‘It is not much,’ he continued briskly, ‘ but it’s enough. If you 
can walk to that seat? Now, my dear sir, don’t exert yourself. 
Lean on us! Leave it to us!’ 

They moved, half carrying, half supporting the Captain towards 
the seat by which Rachel stood. Midway to it, and while fasci- 
nated, she watched them, a fourth man joined them and exchanged 
a few words with them, raised his hat and walked quickly away. 
But Rachel had no eyes for him. Her whole attention was given 
to the group of three who approached the seat. As they drew near 
she fell back a pace or two. 

The Captain still grumbled. ‘Confound you, why didn’t you 
let me be? I could have held for another shot!’ Then, as they 
let him down on the seat, ‘I’ve had worse. Why didn’t you let 
me be? If you’d let me be—’ 
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‘ Nonsense, sir,’ said the doctor, for such Rachel guessed him 
to be. ‘ Might have been worse, but it is enough. Keep still and 
don’t try to help yourself. We'll soon have you comfortable.’ 

‘I lost him for a moment.’ That was the Captain’s voice again, 

‘Yes, yes, I saw,’ the doctor said. ‘We all saw. A bad 
business. Don’t talk. Let me see what it is.’ , 

Rachel watched them slitting up the arm of his coat and cut- 
ting away his shirt. His linen was bedabbled with blood, but to 
her surprise she felt no inclination to recoil. 

The surgeon examined, felt, probed with deft fingers. ‘No 
great harm!’ he said cheerfully. ‘Just winged! But I must 
have you in bed before I can do more.’ He looked over his 
shoulder. He saw the man who had intercepted Rachel. ‘ Run 
to the house,’ he said. ‘Go to the back. Say nothing, but bring 
a chair and two men. Hurry, man!’ 

‘Where did my shot go?’ That was the Captain again, his 
voice perceptibly weaker. 

* Wide,’ said Bobbie. His eyes travelled to the girl. 

‘T’ll put on a dressing,’ said the doctor. He did it rapidly. 
‘ Here, if I had something to pass round him—this bandage is too 
short.’ He looked round him, holding the bandage in place. He 
seemed to be at a loss. 

She did not stay to think. She unwound the sash that she 
wore about her waist and held it out, mutely offering it. Her eyes 
met the Captain’s, and she shrank again out of sight. But not 
until the doctor had taken the sash. 

‘ Excellent!’ he said with a sharp glance at her. ‘ Excellent, 
ma'am! The very thing!’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Lord Robert in a tone not meant for her ear. 
‘A hair of the dog that bit him, eh? If she hadn’t come up 
just then——’ 

‘Oh, unlucky, d—d unlucky,’ the doctor replied. ‘ Well, 
well!’ 

Something more passed between them that poor Rachel, now 
more than suspecting the unlucky part she had played, did not 
catch. Then Lord Robert turned to her. ‘If you are able,’ he 
said courteously, ‘ will you return to the house and tell the house- 
keeper that Captain Dunstan’s bed will be needed ? ’ 

‘A mattress, not the bed,’ the doctor corrected. ‘ And hot 
water and sponges, ma’am. And perhaps you could break it to 
her ladyship.’ 
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Rachel assented, but her eyes asked a question. 

The doctor understood. ‘ You can tell her ladyship that it is 
nothing serious,’ he said. 

Rachel hastened away, bearing so much of comfort. But she 
was aware now that her unlucky appearance had distracted the 
Captain at the critical moment. And they all knew it! She 
longed to hide her head and her failure. And if he died? That 
was a thing too terrible to think of ! 

By the garden gate she met Lady Ellingham, hurrying with a 
pale face to the scene, Ann hanging on her arm. She had learned 
the result, and Rachel was thankful that she could give the doctor’s 
assurance. But that done, the girl could not let well alone. In 
her candour she must needs blurt out the truth. ‘ And, oh, I am 
afraid, I am afraid, Lady Ellingham, that it was my fault,’ she said. 

‘Yours? Your fault?’ My lady bent a pale frowning face 
on the trembling girl. ‘How? What do you mean ?’ 

‘I called out—when they were just going to fire. And, oh, I 
am afraid that it—it put him off.’ 

‘Then you were a fool!’ Lady Ellingham exclaimed cruelly, 
and without a second look went off, leaving Rachel to proceed 
more unhappy than before. Why hadn’t she looked before she 
spoke? Waited, done anything but what she had done ? 

Then she met my lord, also hurrying, with a clouded face and 
his stock in his hand. She gave him the doctor’s message. He 
nodded, d—d Ould with unction, and ran on, while she, her knees 
trembling under her, sought Mrs. Jemmett’s room. By this time 
the house was alarmed and in commotion, but she found the house- 
keeper and did her errand. 

‘A plague on them nasty pistols!’ Mrs. Jemmett said. 
‘I wish they were all at the bottom of the Red Sea! Where is 
he hit, miss ? ’ 

“In the chest, I am afraid,’ Rachel said with a shudder. 

“Is he spitting blood, miss ? ’ 

‘No, I don’t think so.’ 

‘Then he’ll do, and thank God for that! But it’s always the 
best that’s taken. I could burn that Colonel and joyful.’ 

She bustled away with that. She had no thought to give to any 
one so insignificant as the governess. But fortunately, as the girl 
dragged herself across the hall she met Bowles, and Bowles, though 
he too had his hands full, had an eye for feminine distress. He 
bade her stay, fetched a glass of Madeira and forced her to drink 
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it. ‘ Now you go and lie down, miss,’ he said. ‘It’s all you are 
fit for, and you can do no good.’ 

So at last she was free to lock her door and review in misery 
of spirit what she had done and the part that she had played in 
the catastrophe ; and the unhappy issue coming on the top of so 
much that had tried her, and aged her, that had sapped alike 
youth and buoyancy, seemed to be the last blow of misfortune. 
She felt that this was the climax. 

She did not suspect that it was in truth the beginning of re- 
covery. She did not guess that the call on her nerves had done 
her good and not harm, that it had shaken her out of herself and 
her own troubles, and had gone some way and not a little way to 
divert the trend of her thoughts. Like a freshening breeze, blowing 
into a sick-room and expelling unhealthy vapours, it had cleansed 
her mind of obsessions : and thrusting before it more serious issues, 
had forced her to think of life and death as facts of import, of 
import graver than either a man’s treachery or a girl’s weakness. 
It was a tonic, sharp, but wholesome. 


(To be continued.) 





ARABIA. 
ON RE-READING HOGARTH'’S ‘ PENETRATION OF ARABIA,’ 


Woo are these from the strange, ineffable places, 
From the Topaze Mountain and Desert of Doubt, 

With the glow of the Yemen full on their faces, 
And e breath from the spices of Hadramaut 4 


Travel-apprentices, travel-indenturers, 
Young men, old men, black hair, white, 
Names to conjure with, wild adventurers, 
From the noonday furnace and purple night. 


Burckhardt, Halévy, Niebuhr, Slater, 
Seventeenth, eighteenth, century bays, 
Seetzen, Sadleir, Struys, and later 
Down to the long Victorian days. 


A thousand miles at the back of Aden, 
There they had time to think of things ; 
_ In the outer silence and burnt air laden 
With the shadow of death and a vulture’s wings. 


There they remembered the last house in Sanna, 
Last of the plane-trees, last shepherd and flock, 

Prayed for the heavens to rain down manna, 
Prayed for a Moses to strike the rock. 


Famine and fever flagged their forces 
Till they died in a dream of ice and fruit, 
In the long-forgotten watercourses : 
By the edge of Queen Zobéide’s route. 


They have left the hope of the green oases, 
The fear of the bleaching bones and the pest, 
They have found the more ineffable places— 
Allah has given them rest. 
J. Meape Faker. 





LILLIAS HAMILTON, M.D. 


BY HER BROTHER, COLONEL CLAUD L., C. HAMILTON, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Liti1as HaMILTon, who died at Nice on January 6, was one of the 
remarkable women of a period when women’s work and independence 
has grown from being a matter of merriment or mild sarcasm, into 
one of the facts of every-day life. She worked quietly and steadily 
for the betterment of woman’s position without pushing herself into 
prominence in any agitation, but her influence has, perhaps, been 
thereby deeper and more permanent. 

She was born in New South Wales two years before her parents 
left Australia to settle in her father’s home in Ayr, and, though she 
never again visited Australia, it would seem as though the place of 
her birth, added, no doubt, to Australia’s influence on the whole 
family, gave her a special expansiveness of mind and outlook even 
before she travelled in the East or in South Africa. 

She received the elements of schooling at Miss Walker’s school 
in Ayr—very much a ‘school for gentlemen’s daughters,’ where 
deportment was a subject, and the pupils lay for hours on backboards 
to give them the erect carriage which Lillias Hamilton, at least, 
maintained until the last few years. She was already full of inde- 
pendence of spirit, and from the tales she told she must have been 
a sore trial to the prim governesses of the establishment. Her 
real education came to her at Cheltenham Ladies’ College, where 
she came much under the influence of Miss Dorothea Beale—a lady 
strong enough in character to cope successfully with her wild pupil 
and to instil into her the seriousness, and, at the same time, the 
charm of study and of work. At one time Miss Beale wanted 
Lillias Hamilton to join the teaching staff of the College, and she 
did actually take classes for a term or two; but, though she loved 
teaching, she longed for a life of greater freedom. Rather more 
than a year was spent at Leipzig and Dresden, where she studied 
painting and music. She had some success in both arts as an 
amateur, but they were not, either of them, her métier. 

It was on her return from abroad that the experiment in school 
teaching was made but soon abandoned. She decided to be a 
hospital nurse. Some impatience with home control of her move- 
ments was partially responsible for this break from home life. At 
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about this time she seems to have felt that if her parents paid the 
piper they must call the tune, and that she would rather do any- 
thing than be subject for ever to parental control. Not that she 
was unhappy at home or failed in love for either parents or family, 
but simply she wanted to be free. Being under the usual age to be 
taken as a probationer in a hospital, she had great difficulty in 
getting a place, but was finally taken in the Liverpool Workhouse 
Infirmary. 

This was a hard life. In those days lady probationers were not 
common anywhere, and certainly not in a workhouse. Some of the 
cruelty to which she was subjected is described in a book she wrote, 
entitled ‘A Nurse’s Bequest.’ One incident may be taken as 
typical. Just after her arrival, and before she was inured to the 
sights of a hospital, she met a nurse in a dark passage, and was told 
‘Here, take hold of this and carry it for me.’ When she got into 
the light her burden proved to be an amputated limb. She was 
helped during the period of her probation by her friendship in 
Liverpool with the Sing family, and with the Rev. F. Hoctor and 
his wife, to whom she fled for refuge on her days and evenings out. 
Several of the doctors found in her a reliable assistant and gave her 
the needed encouragement to improve herself in the profession of 
nurse, until she acquired so much of their confidence as to be 
looked upon with some measure of jealousy by her seniors. Yet 
she got'on well with them and made, among her fellow-nurses, 
many friendships which lasted well on into her life. 

At the end of her probation her decision had already been taken 
to become a medical woman. She was by no means the first, though 
there were but few women practising medicine when she took her 
qualification in Glasgow in the year 1890. 

Her medical studies were pursued in London, in the London 
School of Medicine for Women at the Royal Free Hospital, where 
she found herself in congenial company and employment, and was 
a student of note in her time. This is not a period about which she 
told many stories in later life. The work was, no doubt, hard, and 
she went at it with a thoroughness and a seriousness that left little 
time for incidents on which to found anecdote. Money was scarce 
and what she had was pretty well absorbed in her necessities of life 
and study. It was one of the lean periods of the family history. 
Still, she managed a good deal of relaxation one way and another, 
and was a keen theatre-goer with a strong taste for melodrama of the 
type of ‘ The Silver King.’ She practically gave up all music and 
painting at this time, but now, as always, she was a wonderful 
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needle-woman. Inclination, as much as scarcity of funds, induced 
her to make and re-make her own dresses and hats to a great extent, 
her skill being such as to make her a well-dressed woman whenever 
the circumstances called for something more than work-a-day 
clothes. One of her sources of pride throughout her life was that 
she had been taught to darn a linen tablecloth so as to preserve the 
pattern. After she was at Studley, when she took some of her 
needles to a maker in Redditch whose name was on the packet, to 
ask for more like them as she could not get them in the shops, the 
manager came out of his den to see the lady who asked for such 
things, and begged those she had for the museum. Such fine 
needles had not been made for fifty years, and no one that he 
knew of could use them. 

Just before the date of the examination at the University in 
Glasgow, Lillias Hamilton made the acquaintance of Colonel Joubert, 
of the Indian Medical Service, who was at that time holding one of 
the principal appointments in the Service at Calcutta. He told her 
of the need in Calcutta for women doctors; of how when a male 
doctor visited a native female patient of the better class he had to 
be content to feel the pulse of a hand thrust through a curtain, and 
to see a tongue belonging to a mouth and face totally concealed 
from him. He told her that there were more patients he could put 
in her way than she could ever deal with, and he persuaded her to 
embark on practice in Calcutta. But, he said, she must come at 
once. His own time would shortly be at an end and there was also 
the chance of her being forestalled. It was also of great importance 
that she should be a full-fledged doctor of medicine. Now, to get the 
degree of M.D. in Great Britain was impossible under several years 
of further study. Lillias Hamilton decided to take the degree in 
Brussels, where it was then, if not now, a matter of examination only. 

Thus it happened that within a few months, after taking her 
qualification in Glasgow she passed a public oral examination for 
the doctorate of medicine in a foreign tongue in a foreign land. 

Between the two examinations she filled in a short period as 
locum tenens in Birmingham and was then registered as a medical 
practitioner in the United Kingdom. 

From Brussels the new doctor went off to Calcutta and actually 
practised there most successfully for over three years. The opening 
she sought fulfilled all expectations. Particularly in midwifery 
cases she found a great demand for her services, and this was one of 
her strong points, both in nursing and in medical practice. After 
the first two years she was insistently invited to take charge of the 
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Dufferin Hospital for Women in Calcutta, and finally agreed to do 
so on condition of being allowed to continue private practice—a 
condition previously not conceded. 

Her stay in Calcutta came to an end in a most unexpected way. 
The Amir of Afghanistan was at this time hoping to travel to 
England to see the Queen-Empress, and incidentally to make 
demands upon her which would never have been granted. He 
asked his agent in India to send him a lady of good position to 
instruct the ladies of his Court upon the etiquette and manners of 
the Court and best society in England. This was not an easy 
person for the agent to find. A lady with husband attached was 
not wanted, and what single lady would undertake such a task ? 
Lillias Hamilton was feeling rather overworked, and thought that 
a six months’ trip to Cabul would be a pleasant holiday. She set 
off in great spirits, leaving, in Calcutta, a sister who had just come 
out from home to keep her company, and, by keeping house for her 
for a time, to lighten the burden of her work. 

Roma Hamilton was one of those truly unselfish people who 
deliberately give themselves up to the service of those they love. 
She had abandoned the higher education she longed for to go with 
her father on a visit to Australia, in search of health more than in the 
cause of business. Now, she abandoned the life of usefulness and 
simple pleasures that she had mapped out for herself in Cheltenham 
in order to be of use to Lillias at Calcutta. She was no down- 
trodden worm or soft clay to be moulded to any and every shape. 
She gave her service, but she never gave her freedom or her con- 
science. What she considered should be done, she would do, and in 
her own way. Her strength of character was, in truth, a great 
support to the older sister though there were many clashes, both at 
this and at other times. 

Lillias Hamilton arrived in Cabul and took up her duties with 
the Amir’s ladies, but she found them far from congenial. The 
Sultana or chief wife of the Amir was a difficult person to get on 
with. Interminable discussions took place about the customs of the 
East and the West, in which the Afghan did not veil her contempt 
for a woman whom no man had taken the trouble to teach to veil her 
face, and who worked with her hands at needlework and knitting, 
and painting pictures. She was completely incredulous when told 
that the Royal ladies in England frequently employed themselves 
insuch work. The Afghan ladies finally decided among themselves 
that Miss Hamilton’s father was too poor to provide her with a 
dowry that would enable her to marry a man of her own station 
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in life, and was too proud to let her marry anyone else, and that she 

was working to provide a sufficient dowry for herself. The Sultana 

used to paint her face so that it looked as though it had been 
enamelled with one of the shiny enamel paints at that time on sale 
in England, and her eyebrows stood thick with paint. Later on, 
Miss Hamilton came to her one day when she was ill and had not 
got herself up with her own idea of being attractive. She found 
then that she was really a beautiful woman both in feature and in 
complexion, with well-arched eyebrows setting off deep-set eyes of 
brilliant lustre. They never became friends. The Sultana, though 
affecting to despise an unveiled woman, was furiously jealous of the 
freedom with which this guest was allowed to move about the city 
and court. 

For four months Miss Hamilton saw the Amir only on special 
occasions of ceremony, and her time in Cabul was more than half 
over when Abdurrahman became prostrated with gout of the 
stomach and suffered agonies of pain. 

She had been, during this time, applying simple remedies from 
her own medicine chest, and otherwise, to some of her servants and 
to some of the soldiers of her guard who were in need of medical 
help. Understanding that his guest was a qualified and skilled 
physician the Amir caused her to be summoned to attend him in his 
suffering. 

This she did, and for a period of months was in attendance as 
physician and nurse at the same time. 

It was a period of the most dreadful anxiety, for, had the patient 
died, there seemed to be no reason to doubt that the native doctors 
would have asserted that he died of poison, and the doctor’s life 
would not have been worth an hour’s purchase. Add to this that 
she knew her sister Roma might arrive at any moment to share the 
danger, her journey being only delayed until the leave of the Indian 
Government could be obtained. 

It should be noted that the leave of the Indian Government 
specifically excluded all responsibility for the life of either sister or 
of the other British subjects who went at that time to Cabul. 
With the doctor there had travelled Sir Salter Pyne, the manager 
of the Amir’s factories, and Mr. Clemence, a veterinary surgeon. 
With her sister travelled a French maid from Chandernagore. 

Fortunately for all these people the Amir recovered. So 
pleased was he that he insisted upon Lillias Hamilton remaining 
at his Court as his personal physician, and thus her practice in 
Calcutta came to an end. 
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A few weeks after his recovery the Amir was again lying ill. 
The native doctors now wanted to bleed him, saying that Miss 
Hamilton’s treatment had done him no good and that what was 
really hemorrhage was a red humour due to heat generated by her 
medicines. They went so far as to say that Miss Hamilton had 
been commissioned by her Government to destroy the Amir. 
‘The hakims tell me,’ said he, ‘ that this is not blood but heating, 
and that if they do not bleed me the humours will go to my brain 
and poison me. What have you to say to that?’ Miss Hamilton 
caught sight of a water-carrier outside the window. She called 
him in and taking a pin from her hat made a little hole in the water- 
skin. ‘ You see,’ said she, ‘how the water oozes from that little 
hole.’ The Amir assented. She then took a pair of scissors and 
thrust it in to the skin. ‘Now you see how the water gushes out. 
That is what they want to do to you. The oozing that you saw 
before is what is taking place now.’ Then taking the skin from the 
man she threw it on the ground and after stamping on it until it was 
nearly empty she picked it up and threw it at the chief hakim 
(native doctor). ‘ Abdurrahman does not wish to be like a collapsed 
water-skin. But if he decides to be bled, I ask him for one favour 
—the fleetest horse in his stable and twenty-four hours’ notice. 
I would rather be out of the country before the treatment is tried.’ 

Eventually Abdurrahman was satisfied by being shown the 
alleged ‘humour’ under the microscope, to compare with some 
fresh blood taken from one of the hakims. 

She now became the doctor for all Cabul and, indeed, patients 
came from all parts of Afghanistan. There were sometimes as 
many as 500 in a day, afflicted with all manner of infirmities, added 
to which the Amir called upon her from time to time to treat 
animals as well. It would seem impossible to cope with such a 
number of patients, but Lillias Hamilton trained assistants to 
group them into categories: eyes, limbs, pains in different parts of 
the body, and soon. Then she took the minor ailments in batches, 
and at least gave relief, with simple instructions or medicaments. 
Cataracts were numerous, and she related often how, for want of 
proper instruments, she removed them with bent wire, and success- 
fully. Many were the surgical operations she performed also, and 
great was her reputation in surgery as well asin medicine. She had 
always been a good operator, and the enormous experience she had 
in Cabul gave her increased skill and confidence. She felt that no 
one had ever had such opportunities. 

In 1895 the Amir sent to England his son, Nasrullah, instead of 
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taking the journey himself. He sent Doctor Lillias Hamilton with 
him as his physician, and the two sisters thus returned home. 
There were many troubles before them on this return. It was too 
strange to be readily understood that two British women should be 
in the suite of an Eastern Prince. However, Queen Victoria made 
the way straight, after the whole story was in her possession, by 
receiving them both in a private audience at Windsor, at which 
she evinced the liveliest interest in Lillias Hamilton’s work. 

Lillias Hamilton returned to Cabul in accordance with a promise 
she had given, but, instead of her sister, she took with her a trained | 
nurse, Mrs. Daly, who, indeed, remained in Cabul after the doctor 
had left. 

In this second period at Cabul Miss Hamilton established a 
vaccine station, having brought out with her the necessary appli- 
ances. An account of this is to be found in the autobiography of 
the Amir, which was brought out from Cabul by Miss Hamilton 
when she left, and was translated under the direction of Sultan 
Mohammed Khan, an Indian subject in the Amir’s service. 

Sultan Mohammed was ‘ Mir Munshi,’ practically Vizier, to the 
Amir when Miss Hamilton arrived at Cabul. He was of great 
assistance to the sisters while they were there, smoothing out such 
difficulties as arose with the people in the court and the city, and 
enabling them to live peaceably in their own house. 

During the second stay of Lillias Hamilton in Cabul, the 
arbitrary methods of the Amir, so well described in Lord Curzon’s 
recent book, were too much for her, and too much also for the 
Mir Munshi, who felt his own life to be precarious. The doctor 
came away at the end of 1896, and Sultan Mohammed the following 
year. Readers of the CorNnuILL for last November will recall a 
curious reference to this in Miss Hamilton’s article, ‘ The Saint from 
the Hilltop.’ 

On her final exit from Cabul, the soldiers of the escort knew the 
way only as far as Jellallabad, and the day after leaving that 
place they took her several miles out of the way, so that she had to 
spend the night in a strange village and without her baggage, which 
had gone forward on the direct road. The village people crowded 
round for treatment of their ailments by the renowned doctor from 
Cabul. They would not be persuaded that she had no medical 
equipment with her. They said that it was the will of God and 
not the stupidity of her guides that had brought her to them. 
Such help as was possible was given to the villagers, and it was at 
this juncture that relief had to be given to one of the soldiers who 
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was suffering intensely from a carbuncle. The resourceful doctor 
used the only implement to hand—one of the Afghan knives of evil 
fame. This she borrowed from the Duffadar of the escort, taking 
it from his belt, and using it with success upon the poor soldier, so 
that he was able to continue his duty. The night was spent in a 
corner cleared for her in a sort of combined stable, hen-house, and 
human habitation, where the discomfort was far from being what 
might have been anticipated. She slept soundly, wrapped in her 
warm sheepskin coat. The next morning the rest of the party 
arrived, having had news of her whereabouts; and the striking 
thing about their emotions at finding her was the terror in which 
they had evidently been when unprotected by the presence of this 
one woman, whose profession as a doctor and whose personal 
prestige were thought to be more valuable than an escort of soldiers 
to keep off marauders, and a security against violence from the 
soldiers themselves. 

After her return to England Lillias Hamilton was associated 
with Miss Sing, whom she had known in her days at the workhouse 
in a women’s settlement in Liverpool. She stayed only a short 
time there, and then studied her profession in Birmingham and 
Vienna before setting up in practice in London. There she estab- 
lished a nursing home in Queen Anne Street. She was at this time 
much impressed by the deliberate use in medical practice of the 
known possibilities of subjection of matter to mind, and collabor- 
ated with other qualified practitioners who made use of this power, 
which she possessed herself in a considerable degree. She was very 
successful in many of her cases and would soon have acquired a 
lucrative practice had not her health given cause for anxiety. 
Feeling unable to bear the strain of her practice and nursing-home, 
she once again enlisted the services of her sister Roma, this time to 
take charge, with the assistance of competent nurses, of the nursing- 
home. She herself went off to join a brother in South Africa, and 
with him to embark on a farm in the Eastern Transvaal, then 
being settled under Lord Milner’s schemes. She stayed there but a 
short time, and left her brother in possession. Returning home she 
essayed her practice once more, paid another visit to recruit her 
health and see the farm in South Africa, tried the practice again, and 
then finally decided that she must give up active medical work. 
She travelled for a time in Sweden, where she made many friends, 
and was welcomed as a relative by the Hamilton family which 
settled in Sweden in the days of Gustavus Adolphus. While in 
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that country she became seriously ill and came under the treatment 
of the medical faculty in Sweden. A serious operation was per- 
formed, which procured her a long period of freedom from pain or 
illness, but the same or similar troubles affected her again later in 
life. 

She heard about this time that the post of Warden of Studley 
College, a school for women gardeners founded and supported by 
Lady Warwick, was shortly to fall vacant. This she thought would 
be a good open-air occupation, not too strenuous, and full enough 
of interest to fill up her life for some time to come. She had no 
notion then how the College would become her very life for fifteen 
years. 

She applied for the post and was accepted, and very soon made 
herself a success as the Head of the College. But her hopes of a 
quiet life were shattered by the decision of Lady Warwick to give 
the College up. Lillias Hamilton then arranged to take it over 
and to manage it as her own private concern, renting the building 
and grounds from Lady Warwick. From that time forward she 
embarked on extension of the activities of the College, building 
additional glasshouses, taking in new ground for garden and 
orchard, increasing the poultry and dairy departments, and, before 
long, adding an agricultural side and taking up the lands previously 
let to tenants for farming operations by students. The educational 
curriculum was brought up to modern requirements and more 
science was introduced, so that students were able to train at 
Studley for public examination in all branches of horticulture and 
agriculture without having to go elsewhere for any part of their 
subjects. 

In order to get recognition from the Government department 
concerned, she turned over the College to a non-profit-making 
company in 1916. The negotiations for this were begun in 1914, 
but it was 1916 before they were complete. Her financial interest 
is represented by a debt to her from the Company, calculated 
according to a valuation at the time, but in no way representing the 
large amount of capital which she had expended upon it. She, in 
fact, very largely endowed the College, and, in addition, put all her 
enormous mental and bodily energy into its advancement. 

When the war broke out in 1914 there was a sudden drop in the 
number of students. Many went off to other work, and no one 
seemed desirous to come in their place. It appeared as though 
the College would fulfil no useful purpose in war-time. Lillias 
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Hamilton thereupon turned it into a jam factory and much of the 
well-known ‘ plum-and-apple jam ’ came from Studley. The demand 
for education on the land soon rose again, and the College returned 
to its old functions, the agricultural side predominating. 

Then in 1915 the demand for qualified medical practitioners 
induced Lillias Hamilton to offer her services to the Wounded 
Allies’ Relief Committee. 

She went with a medical unit to Serbia and Montenegro, where 
her adventures were almost on a par with her Afghan experiences. 
She took part in the general retreat, doing the journey on foot 
because, as she recounted, she knew better than to ride her horse 
when it was the only means she had of transporting food and 
blankets and medical equipment. It is hard to realise that she 
was then 58 years of age. 

During her absence in Serbia her sister Roma again stepped 
into the breach and acted this time as Warden of Studley for some 
six months. 

From the time of her return until 1922, except for a short visit 
the same autumn to a sister in South Africa, Lillias Hamilton 
was actively performing the duties of Warden of the College, and 
managing both the educational instruction and the general work of 
farm and garden. Already on her return from Serbia, however, there 
were indications that the work was too heavy for her, and she tried 
hard to get responsible subordinates to relieve her. The Governors 
of the College urged her to take a long holiday again, but until she 
could feel certain herself that the work would continue to her 
satisfaction, she would not go for more than a few odd weeks. Her 
health suffered more and more, and to add to other troubles she 
received considerable injuries from a motor-bicycle that ran into 
her while away from the College on business. Finally, she decided 
that she must give up altogether, and with a great wrench handed 
over the conduct of the College to an old student as acting warden. 
But she still hoped to be reappointed Warden until last year, 
when the condition of her health made it manifestly impossible— 
that she should be at the head of a large establishment. Miss 
Ekins, B.Sc., N.D.H., who had been acting as Warden for two years, 
was then confirmed in her appointment as Head of the College, under 
the title of Principal. 

Many are the students who passed through the hands of the 
doctor, as she was usually spoken of at the College, and great is the 
affection in which she is held by the students and staff, and by the 
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many employees who have worked under her. Universal regret 
was felt at her departure and great were the hopes of her ultimate 
return. Only those most intimately associated with her had any 
idea that this woman, who radiated charm wherever she went, and 
who spoke so well whether in conversation, or in public or college 
lecture halls, was often suffering agonies of pain while she seemed 
most bright, and that she was in a state of complete exhaustion when 
the need for holding herself together was over. Few also who saw 
her in a state of exhaustion could realise that, if the call came, she 
was able to recover an appearance of health and dash off to some 
appointment or to carry out some task that had proved to be beyond 
the knowledge or capacity of her assistants. The past few years 
were a wonderful proof of the power of the mind to subdue the body. 
But in the end nature asserted itself and she passed away while 
staying with an old Studley student at Nice. 

Even this tale does not complete the list of Lillias Hamilton’s 
activities. She was at one time a well-known public lecturer, and she 
was a member of many scientific bodies. She wrote many articles 
for weekly and monthly periodicals, besides publishing two works 
of fiction based on her experiences. The first was ‘The Vizier’s 
Daughter,’ telling the story of life as it was lived in Afghanistan. 
The second, ‘A Nurse’s Bequest,’ is largely in its first half the tale 
of her own experiences as a nurse, filled out, it is true, with the 
experiences of some of her friends in the same profession, but in 
the main depicting herself as she felt herself to be at that time. 
After a long interval, an article from her pen appeared in the 
CornuILt Macazine in November 1924. She tried latterly to bring 
some of her old notes into publishable shape, but whether any of 
them are sufficiently complete for that purpose still remains to be seen. 

Lillias Hamilton has seemed in these last years to be singularly 
isolated from family ties. The fact is that all her numerous 
brothers and sisters have been resident in the British’ Colonies, 
except her sister Roma, who died in 1921, and one brother who, 
until he left the army two years ago, was seldom in Great Britain. 
The ties of family affection were never a matter of indifference to 
her, but they held only the nearest relations, whose wide distribution 
has made them unrealised by her many friends. Among her last 
acts before she left England for Nice was the apportionment, to 
some of these absent relatives or their children, of many of her 
treasured possessions, which will be revered as tokens of the love 
she felt for them, and as proud memories of her name and fame. 





THE DAHLIAS. 
he 


‘Anp the dahlias ? ’ said Jim Woodyatt. 

‘Here’s the new catalogue, I’ve been looking out some names. 
What about this, Jim,’ and Mary Woodyatt read aloud: ‘ “ Mrs. 
W. J. Wurfbain, velvety purple, shaded mahogany, erect long 
stems.” I saw it mentioned last year in the report of the Dahlia 
Show in Vincent Square. We’d better stick to the peony-flowered 
and decorative kinds, don’t you think? And this one: “ Insulinde, 
lovely orange flowers on stiff stems—— ?”’’ 

‘ That sounds all right,’ said Jim. 

‘And now—we want a good pink, and one of those lovely 
peach-coloured ones——’ 

‘Well, here’s one that gives you two colours,’ said Jim who 
had drawn the catalogue towards him. He, as his wife, could not 
resist the lure of a catalogue. ‘ Futurity, distinct, salmon-orange 
and pink blended——’ 

‘No, I don’t like a mixture of colours in one flower, pass me 
back the catalogue, please.’ 

Two heads bent over the fascinating page. ‘‘‘ Amun Ra,” oh, 
we must have Amun Ra,’ Mary exclaimed ; ‘ “ perbaps the largest 
dahlia ever seen, gigantic coppery-orange, quite erect flowers.” 
And two shillings! the highest priced dahlia in the variety. 
Certainly we will have Amun Ra.’ 

‘I’m afraid you have a vulgar mind,’ laughed her husband. 

Mary laughed back. ‘I do just love to see people lean over the 
fence and hear them say “ Did you ever see such a dahlia or rose 
or delphinium ?”’ If it is vulgar, well—it is human nature. ‘ We 
fain must love the highest when we see it... .”’ Amun Ra is put at 
four feet in the catalogue, but in this soil it will probably make 
eight. All our dahlias are five feet and over.’ Mary shut the 
catalogue and regretfully put it back in a drawer. ‘I am afraid 
we can only have six new ones ; one wants a garden ten times the 
size of this when it comes to reading catalogues. Next year I think 
I shall scrap Nelson’s Zarifa, I’m not sure if I care for that sealing- 
wax red as they call it in the catalogue. That is a flamboyant 
dahlia, if you like.’ 
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‘ My favourite,’ said Jim, who had a masculine preference for 
real to pastel shades. ‘Six new ones, so be it.’ The order was 
written and in due course little plants in thumb pots found their 
way to the Norfolk garden and all through the summer grew to a 
glorious September maturity. 


Il. 


Sam Marjoram was known to have the best cultivated garden 
in all Bastwick. It was the only ‘ best’ thing that had ever come 
into his life, and this had come as no gift of the gods but as the 
result of labour, which meant backache and cruel tiredness when 
added to the fatigue of a long day’s toil in the fields. In this one 
respect only was Sam fortunate: weeds seemed to shun him and 
insect pests fled his searching gaze. ‘Sam ha’ a wunnerful know 
for wegetables,’ said neighbours, who respected their backs more 
than the virgin purity of their soil. 

A sting lay in that remark. ‘ Wegetables!’ ochre potatoes, 
mammoth marrows, monotonous cabbages, could any of these 
satisfy the craving for beauty which this inarticulate toiler neither 
knew he possessed nor, had he known, found the words in which 
to demand its gratification? A poor specimen of the human race 
was Sam Marjoram; bent, shambling, cowed, he was the last man 
in the world to arrest fortune in her flight. 

Pity was the only quality that Marjoram arrested. He knew 
it by the tones of his fellow workmen who threw him an apology 
where they threw a better man an oath. An old coat was given 
him for his back, old leather for his children’s feet, old skirts for his 
wife, while more independent if less thrifty households received a 
reprimand from the Vicarage and words of advice from the Hall. 
The wife of the bailiff of the farm on which he worked explained 
his hang-dog manner : 

‘No man can have the pluck of a louse—you’ll excuse the 
language, mum—’ Mrs. Woodyatt was the listener, ‘whose two 
meals out of three are bread and margarine. The man’s half 
starved, that’s what I tells Jeary.’ 

Marjoram was starved in more ways than one—he was starved 
of beauty, colour, and self-respect. No man whose every penny of 
savings went in doctor’s bills could have self-respect, even his slow- 
moving mind grasped that postulate. The belligerent minister of 
the Primitives, with whom he worshipped, never hesitated to tell 
his flock that illness was the emissary of God, sent to punish those 
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who had incurred His wrath. As Marjoram never read a book nor 
spoke to anyone who could contradict this statement he accepted 
his wife’s pleurisy, and Gladys’ bilious attacks, and Rupert’s croup, 
and the other children’s minor ailments, as a mysterious down on 
him from the Almighty—and saved to pay the doctor. He accepted, 
too, the not always whispered opinions of his neighbours : 

‘That poor fule Marjoram, he don’t ha’ no luck at all.’ 

Yet something in him reached up to a higher standard than 
character and circumstances had allotted him. He never forgot 
that he had been the child of what among his class are called 
‘better folk’ ; only there had been so many of them ; he was the 
sixth of twelve children born over a long space of time, and his 
mother had died in giving birth to the last. It was a clutch at the 
rope of self-esteem that made him refuse the offers—good offers— 
for the grandfather clock, inlaid case, sun and moon, and a ship 
that rose and sank, or had done till the damp of the cottage rusted 
the steel in its socket, which was the only thing his father had 
been able to leave him; it was his patent, not of nobility but 
of respectability. 

The clock and his garden! His weedless garden of well-grown 
crops that Hall and Vicarage and neighbouring cottages allowed 
was easily the best kept of the village. When it came to the 
judging of the gardens in that part of his Hundred which is called 
‘Rodby and District,’ Sam Marjoram must have taken a prize, if 
only a third, had he not been Sam Marjoram. As it was Juniper 
Boreham beat him by a single point because his runner beans 
coiled shapely on their sticks, while Sam’s, owing to the fatness of 
his soil, broke bounds and fell over on the side to the sun—untidily, 
one of the judges called it. Sam in the bitterness of his failure 
would not allow the beans to be the cause; that extra mark for 
Juniper had been won by the American Pillar which caught the 
judges’ eyes and gave such a fine effect to the entrance to Juniper’s 
garden. Where were roses to come from for poor men like himself ? 
Juniper would not offer him a cutting, oh no! 

Sam’s whole being craved for flowers, their colour, perfume, 
grace, and not a person in the village knew it, thinking from the 
man’s hang-dog appearance that he could not have a mind above 
vegetables, and the earthy ones at that, for he excelled in the 
cultivation of parsnips and potatoes. 

It was Mary Woodyatt who got the first glimpse of Sam’s 
longing for the beautiful. She was a giver of skirts to his wife and, 
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on the day of one of these bestowals, Mrs. Marjoram had shown her 
her husband’s garden. 

‘ The best kept garden I have ever seen,’ Mary went home and 
told Jim, ‘ you might search for a weed with a microscope.’ 


Il. 


Early in the August of that year the dahlias flowered. Jim and 
Mary spent hours in their garden—had done so all the summer— 
watching the procession of Nature, which started with irises, passed 
through roses, lilies, and delphiniums, to phloxes and dahlias, and 
so to the chrysanthemums and Michaelmas daisies, which the 
Woodyatts never stayed late enough in Norfolk to see. Sam, in 
his garden two hundred yards away, also watched Nature progress 
through candytuft to asters, flowers of home-saved seed, which his 
keen gardening eye saw deteriorate each season, so that what had 
started as transparent pink was now a malignant magenta. 

It was his wont to walk down the road every evening, for the 
late evenings in the harvest fields were not yet, and feast his eyes 
on his neighbour’s dahlias. Mary’s despised Zarifa was flowering 
with the intense vividness of its sealing-wax red, and the colour 
satisfied to the utmost the man’s colour-starved soul. ‘Mrs. W. J. 
Wurfbain ’ recalled the purple of grapes on sun-baked hills, the 
royal robes of princes, the deepening shadows thrown across the 
Mediterranean Sea, things of which Marjoram knew nothing, would 
never know, yet which the instincts of ancestors, bequeathed to 
him on the distaff side by the licence of the overlords of feudal 
days, enabled him to appreciate. 

Mary Woodyatt, standing to admire, noted his gaze of admira- 
tion. ‘Good evening, Marjoram,’ she said. ‘Come to have a look 
at the dahlias? Fine fellows, aren’t they ? ’ 

‘That they be,’ Marjoram answered. He wanted to ask 
questions about them, learn the manner of their cultivation, inquire 
of their metamorphosis from the little red and white dahlias of 
Juniper’s garden—Juniper was a great man for flowers—into these 
monstrous beauties that call themselves ‘ Amun Ra.’ Instead he 
could only stand and stare. 

But souls of the same capacity do not need the vehicle of words 
to reach understanding. Mary Woodyatt felt all that the man was 
unable to say. 

‘ They are quite easy to grow—it is getting the new kinds from 
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the good growers that makes all the difference,’ she explained. 
Then feeling all the longing for possession that the man’s dumb 
admiration expressed, she added : ‘ This autumn, when the tubers 
are taken up, I must give you some bits of them. I shan’t give any 
to anyone else, just to you, because you are such a clever gardener. 
I expect you can find a frost-proof place in which to store them, 
and they will make your garden fine and gay next summer. Would 
you like some, Marjoram ? 

Would he like some? For one whole minute the man’s 
spirit seemed to be caught up into a seventh heaven of delight ; 
he knew the complete satisfaction of desire realised. To possess 
something that he had never dreamed could be his . . . his whole 
being felt the rebound ; after all, the Almighty had not that down 
on him that he had feared. He wanted to express his delight and 
gratitude, but he was tongue-tied, and all he could manage was 
a faltering ‘ Thank you, mum,’—so faltering that later Mary said 
to her husband, ‘ After all, I’m not so sure that Marjoram was 
as pleased with my promise of some tubers as I thought he would 
be.’ 

But Marjoram went home that night as one who danced on air. 

Yet so secretive was his nature that when he lay himself down 


by her side in the bed in the great old bedroom through which 
every wind of heaven blew, he told his wife nothing of the good 
fortune that had come to him. 

Mrs. Marjoram had retired early with the pain in her side, 
which the doctor had warned her was the presage of her old enemy, 


pleurisy. 


IV. 


For days Marjoram walked about with his secret, an altered 
man. In some strange way a portion of his lacking self-respect 
returned with the knowledge that he, the least among his fellows, 
yet he alone, was to possess something that would set him far 
above them all. 

When pitying voices condoled with him on the fresh attack 
which had seized his wife, he waved sympathy aside with a cheerful 
‘Oh, she’ll be better sune; she ain’t took half so bad as she was 
last time.’ 

And to the call of a saucy lad ‘ What’s come to you, Master 
Marjoram ?—you be so uplifted one ’ud think you’d come into 
@ fortune,’ Marjoram had the spirit to reply ‘Hold yer tongue, 
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young Beavor, or I’ll land you a sidewiper as you on’t forget 
in @ hurry.’ And then he added casually: ‘I shall have some- 
thing to show you all next summer as’ll make yer mouths 
water.’ 

For the next few weeks Marjoram’s coming into money was the 
talk of all his fellow-workers. 

In a way he felt he had come into money, for Mrs. Woodyatt 
had said ‘ You'll be able to send bunches of dahlias to Yarmouth 
market. I should think there would be quite a good sale for them 
there.’ 

Marjoram was sure there would be, for even puce candytuft and 
magenta asters, tied in tight bunches, found a sale in that great 
hive of trippers, which can eat all the produce and absorb all the 
flowers of every village in its rear. But dahlias—dahlias such 
as these! Sam did not believe Yarmouth had ever seen such 
things. Why, that one with the funny name; something like 
Ta-ra-ra, wouldn’t fetch less than a penny a bloom, he was sure. 

Every evening now Sam walked down to the cottage and looked 
over the fence to study the individual habits of his dahlias. That 
one called Porthos, how it straggled—he would try cutting off 
some of the side shoots; and Sunset, why did they not tie it up 
more carefully? He was always seeing branches of it lying on 
the ground, victims of the south-west gale which had raged these 
last three days. 

But once harvest was in full swing he had no time, save on 
Sundays, to walk to the cottage garden. The season was a wet 
one, the harvest among the slowest on record, and farmers and 
labourers alike were dissatisfied with its results. Flour was rising 
weekly, so bread was dear ; a hard winter was predicted. By the 
time the last rakings were in nearly all the boats were off the river ; 
a white sail was as rare on the water as a Red Admiral on the last 
sprays of the Buddleia, whose perfume no butterfly can resist. 

When Marjoram next went to the cottage he found it all shut 
up; the Woodyatts had left their summer house in the Broads 
district for the more reasonable climate of their winter habitation. 
It was October, but frost held off; indeed the genial dryness that 
September had lacked now enfolded this wild corner of Norfolk, 
and with a respite from the wind the gardens were coloured by 
dahlias, chrysanthemums, and asters, as the drenched sweet peas 
and wind-blown roses had failed to colour them. In the cottage 
garden the dahlias were at the very top of their glory, so much so 
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that the village made Sunday pilgrimages to feast upon their 
beauty. 

oil with the courage born of ownership, ventured to do 
what he had never done before. He unlatched the gate and walked 
to where his possessions stood and laid his hand flat behind the 
largest Amun Ra. He had stolen the tape measure from his wife’s 
sewing-skep, and he was about to take the size of what he considered 
the king of all the dahlias. Twelve inches! A whole foot from 
petal tip to petal tip—incredible ! 

Incredible that he should be the owner of a flower one foot 
across. At that moment he wished that October had brought with 
it early frost so that the dahlia foliage should be cut low and the 
tubers lifted and laid safe in sand in the shed that somehow or other, 
even if it meant tobacco-money spent in oil, he would keep frost- 
proof this winter, for only then could he feel certain that they were 
really his. 


V. 


A paid agitator was touring the villages all that late autumn 
season. His success was small, for the agricultural mind lends 
itself to no communistic principles : a man with his own allotment, 
his own garden, his own rabbit-hutch, his own pen of fowls, his 
apple crop that he can sell, and his potatoes that he will eat, has no 
inclination to make less thrifty persons free of these things. He 
will give to the wanting, but he will not be mulcted for the waster. 
Still, Mr. Jabez Martin, with headquarters at Norwich, good broad- 
cloth on his back, and an assured good dinner daily in his stomach, 
found agitating a profitable and not too fatiguing job. The less 
said of the size of his audiences the better. 

Very few out of Bastwick went to his meeting, held by reason 
of the genial weather and moonlight night in the open air, and they 
mainly out of curiosity. Of these one was Sam Marjoram. The 
speaker waxed eloquent on the well-known lines—the iniquities of 
the rich, the injustices of the poor. The time set for the speech was 
one half-hour (after which questions could be asked) ; and as the 
man was ready-tongued, in that half-hour Bastwick heard of many 
grievances which till then it had not known itself to possess. 

‘Who,’ he demanded, pointing a threatening finger at such of 
the audience as dared to emerge from the shadows of the trees into 
the full moonlight of his improvised platform, ‘has the best of every- 
thing, the finest houses, the warmest clothes, the tastiest food—who 
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sleep softest under their silken coverings? Why, those parasites 
who live on you, who keep you slaves—yes, slaves like those poor 
wretches in darkest Africa that your ancestors sent out money 
to liberate. (The difference of a continent did not trouble the 
listeners—all they were sure of was that their ancestors had not 
spent money in so foolish a way.) ‘Oh, yes, I know they speak 
kind words to you—the Hall can afford to patronise the cottage— 
but do they ever give you anything they value? Isn’t their one 
object to keep everything good that they have to themselves ? ’ 

The speaker paused. In the bright moonlight he could see 
plainly the faces of his listeners, stolid Billy Grapes, jovial Juniper 
Boreham, hang-dog Sam Marjoram. He repeated the question in 
the cynical, jeering tones that long practice in asking it had made 
come easy, and again waited for the reply. 

Some force outside himself was compelling Sam to speak. The 
colours—the peach, the purple, the orange, the scarlet, of those 
blooms which next season were to make him the envy of his fellows 
mounted to his brain as heady wine. He remembered that it was 
through. the kindness of one of these parasites, whatever they 
might be—these furrin folk used such funny words—that he was 
to be able to arouse this envy. 

“No, ’tisn’t; if they’ve a good thing they likes to share it with 
us,’ he called out. 

The speech was received with a roar of laughter, not for any 
intrinsic mirth-providing matter, but because its hearers were glad 
of any diversion of the stream of platitudes with which they were 
being deluged. 

‘Go it, old Sam, give it him hot,’ a voice called from the crowd. 
* Ask him if he’ll give us a bit o’ that coat of his’n or one o’ them 
swanky boots ?’ 

Mr. Jabez Martin tried to retain his dignity. 

“If Comrade—perhaps he will oblige me with his name—will 
give me one instance, just one——’ But Comrade Marjoram, terri- 
fied by the sound of his own voice, had slunk to the back of the 
crowd, and thence home to bed with an unfinished meeting growing 
acrimonious not a hundred yards from his door. 


VI. 


Sam’s faith in the goodness of ‘ his betters ’ held all through a 
sunny October into the still sunny and pleasant days of early 
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November. Life for him had taken on a different aspect, and for 
the first time in his thirty-seven years he was conscious that there 
was something definite to look forward to. Something pleasurable, 
not just harvest-time with its extra money, which went to set the 
children up in boots and himself with a Sunday suit—not the luck 
of a job to stain a newly built bungalow in those long, light summer 
evenings when work, ended in the fields at five, could be carried on 
as extra labour till ten, and so money be earned to pay the doctor. 

Next August! The conjured warmth of those gay blossoms 
seemed to take the sting from the chill winds and scudding sleet 
showers that now blew across the marshes, and would blow till 
in late April the sun told a doubting countryside that summer 
might come again. Next August, nine months removed from this 
week of frost, in which the dahlias were cut clean to the ground, the 
blackened foliage that hung on the stakes and blew in the north, 
making a picture of infinite desolation. 

Sam was mystified : this year, unlike other years, no one worked 
in the cottage garden. Nothing was tidied, on the paths the weeds 
grew half a foot high, and, most serious of all, the dahlia tubers lay 
rotting in the ground. Another frost like that sharp one of last 
Tuesday and all the stored beauty in those dried roots must be lost 
for ever. Why did no one come to lift the dahlias? Why were 
the promised pieces not given to him? Could Mrs. Woodyatt have 
forgotten her promise ? 

Temptation assailed Sam Marjoram daily, and each night in 
his mind he went to the garden with fork and spade to bring home 
the roots to the boxes he had long ago prepared for them in his 
outhouse. In mind he went, in body he dared not go ; this under- 
fed man would never have the pluck to commit an open theft. 
But he brooded and brooded, all his being in revolt at the injustice 
of fate; he realised that he had been made sport of, and that a 
promise had lifted him high so that he should have far to fall. 

He had been forgotten ; ‘ his betters’ had played him false, as 
he might have known they would; as that truthful man in the 
broadcloth coat had told him they would. Rich people, like the 
people at the cottage, who ran away before winter chill had a 
chance to distress their pampered bodies, could afford to let precious 
roots rot in the ground ; next year they would buy new and better 
ones, for what were shillings orfpounds to them? A sense of the 
inequalities of life, of which till then he had been but vaguely 
conscious, permeated his whole system, and during those first weeks 
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of winter Marjoram passed from Socialist to Communist, from 
Communist to Anarchist ; down with all the faithless rich, who 
would promise just to disappoint ! 

One day when he passed he saw holes where there had been 
plants, but there was no pleasure in the sight, no comfort in knowing 
that somewhere frozen tubers were stored—silly fools of people to 
lock the stable door after the steed was stolen! How many degrees 
of frost did they think a tuber could stand ? 

So morose did his disappointment make him that his wife said 
there was no living with him, and the children fled at his approach. 
It added to his bitterness that he was obliged to go to work in the 
old tweed shooting jacket Jim Woodyatt had given him, because 
he had no other. Old things, ugly things, unwanted things, that 
was all the rich ever gave to the poor—it was time the poor rose 
and took what they wanted. He wanted the flowers ; others could 
have the clothes, the food, the fine houses, the soft beds that the 
agitator had tried to make him think he needed. He wished he 
could see that man again—he would not be ashamed to tell him 
he was right and he, Marjoram, was wrong. 

So it was with a feeling of real satisfaction that he saw billed an 
announcement that one day shortly, date yet to be fixed, Mr. Jabez 
Martin would address the Bastwick people in the Bastwick school- 
room, put at his disposal by an impartial Government. 

The room was nearly full on the night of the meeting, for the 
evenings of early March are dull and cold, and there is much warmth 
in a crowded, unventilated schoolroom, and there may be some 
amusement. At any rate there would be something to talk over. 

Marjoram forced his way to the very front of the room ; he had 
become less retiring and more aggressive during the last few months. 
There were other speakers than Mr. Jabez Martin, for an election 
was in the air, but, though other men, the same matter. Marjoram 
nodded his head in agreement with all the charges against ‘his 
betters’ ; he was only waiting for the end of the billed speeches to 
get up and testify. Though he had never spoken in his chapel he 
had heard many men ¢estify, and their broken, untutored language 
had often brought greater conviction than the gliber speech of the 
minister. 

Martin was asking the same old questions. 

‘What have any of these purse-proud aristocrats done for you ! 
Aren’t they trying to rob you every day ? Down with them, I say ; 
let all men be equal—let all men have equal. What is good for one 
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man is good for another. Is their flesh different to yours? Dothey 
feel heat or cold or hunger or thirst more than you do? Do they 
love beauty and warmth and colour more——- ? ’ 

‘Damn it, no,’ a voice shouted from the floor. 

A torrent of words followed the exclamation, a stream not to be 
stayed, and while it rolled on, the out-of-breath Mr. Martin, who 
was addressing his third meeting that evening, was able to sit 
down and enjoy some necessary repose. This was far better than 
anything he could do. He knew his words fell on suspicious ears 
because he was paid to utter them, but here by luck was one of 
themselves preaching that class hatred which it was his business 
to foster. 

‘ Parasites, parasites,’ Sam was shouting. ‘That’s what they 
are—parasites.’ He remembered the word, though he had no 
notion of its meaning. 

Martin looked at the man, now red-faced and perspiring freely, 
and he recognised him as the speaker at the moonlight meeting. 

‘ If Comrade—I am afraid I have forgotten his name—will come 
up on to the platform,’ he began, but the noise drowned the rest 
of the sentence. 

‘ Sit you down, bor, and don’t make a fule of yourself.’ Juniper 
Boreham pulled at the skirts of Sam’s hated tweed coat. 

Juniper Boreham had American Pillar roses and dahlias, even 
if they were small ones, so he belonged to the class that had more 
than others. Sam saw red. He landed a blow between the eyes 
which sent Juniper reeling against his neighbour’s chest—an 
asthmatic man, pigeon-chested, and a martyr to indigestion, who 
gave a scream of pain that set the whole meeting in an uproar. 
A scene of confusion followed. The policeman standing at the 
back of the room edged his way forward and laid a hand on 
Marjoram’s shoulder. 

‘You come quietly,’ he said. He was a Bastwick man, friend 
when not in uniform of all the men in the room, and he did not 
want to see one of them behave so foolishly that he would be 
obliged to arrest him. 

‘Who are youa-talking to?’ screamed Marjoram, quite beyond 
his own control with excitement and rage. 

‘Now then, Marjoram, behave yourself——’ 

Marjoram, drunk with the consciousness of a power which till 
then he had never guessed himself to possess, hit blindly at the 
policeman. The policeman was a man of thirteen stone and stood 
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six feet high ; Sam turned the scales at nine stone and barely reached 
the policeman’s chest. The contest, if it can be called a contest, 
was short, and with the departure of the opponents it might have 
been expected that the meeting would have gone peacefully forward. 
But an ugly spirit—against the agitator—had been aroused, and he, 
sensitive to opinion as a barometer to the rain of two days hence, 
felt it wise to bring proceedings to a close. 

For assaulting an officer of the law in the execution of his duty 
Sam Marjoram was awarded two months’ hard, without the option 
of a fine. 


Vil. 


No one thought any the worse of Sam when he was again at 
liberty ; indeed this one show of spirit in a passionless life counted 
to him for righteousness. Besides, this was not the sort of crime 
for which prison leaves any shame. 

His place had been kept open for him by his master, who had 
always found him a good workman, and his mates subscribed for a 
drop of beer all round the day he joined them at their work. Sam 
found himself treated with a certain respect, he having, contrary 
to all precedent, shown that he was not to be interfered with with 
impunity. Even his wife greeted him on his return as a hero 
rather than a gaolbird. 

The life and stir about him, the good May air, the prison food, 
so far more generous than the diet to be bought from twenty-five 
shillings a week, with doctor’s bills to pay—he had had the good 
luck to be in the infirmary most of the time—to say nothing of the 
rest to one who never rested day in day out, seemed to have made 
of him a new man. His grievances were forgotten in the joy of 
renewed association with life. 

He actually forgot the dahlias as he weeded and sowed, trying 
to recover lost time. 

It was not until some time after his return that he passed the 
cottage. Though it was high May no cultivation had begun ; the 
weeds on the paths, half a foot high in November, now reached a 
foot ; a few roses bloomed on the unpruned trees and the dahlia 
holes still gaped wide and black. No casement of the cottage was 
open, and the curtains were tightly drawn across the windows. 

‘ They’re late coming this year,’ he said to himself. ‘Should 
think they are not coming at all’ was his further thought as he 
strolled past the railings of the holly hedge and looked into the 
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little garden at the side of the house. No sweet peas were set, no 
dshlias planted ; already the bindweed was topping the raspberry 
canes, and on everything was that look of waste and disuse that un- 
disciplined Nature so soon assumes. Something in this look of 
decay, though the season was but late spring, fascinated him, and 
on the morrow, Saturday, the field worker’s half-holiday, he again 
made his way to the cottage. He could see that a window was set 
open, and in the big living-room the curtains were drawn back, but 
the rest of the house retained its air of desolation. 

Jim Woodyatt was leaning over the railings. 

Marjoram stopped. 

‘Good-day, Marjoram,’ said Jim in a toneless voice. He was 
dressed the same as ever, in the brown tweeds and stockings 
he always wore, but in an instant Sam recognised some subtle 
difference. 

‘You're late ter year, sir; the garden wants you,’ and Sam, 
pointed to the weed-grown beds. Why, the very box edgings had 
not been trimmed. 

‘ T’ve come to shut the house up. I motored out from Yarmouth 
to see what condition the place isin. I shall put it in John Riches’ 
care till—till—_—’ 

‘ Mrs. Woodyatt will be sorry to see the condition of the garden,’ 
said Marjoram, thinking Jim was about to say, ‘ Till Mrs. Woodyatt 
comes.’ He added: ‘She loved the garden——’ 

‘She was the garden.’ Jim spoke fiercely, because only so 
could he speak at all. 

‘The sooner she gets to it the better.’ Sam leant against the 
tailings, still spick and span in the fresh paint of last autumn, put 
on by lucky people who could afford to spend money on paint 
instead of food. 

‘Don’t you know—haven’t you heard—— ?’ 

For a minute the two men stood facing each other in silence. 

‘ My wife died a fortnight ago ; I buried her last week.’ 

Again the voice was toneless. Jim went on: ‘She was taken 
ill very soon after we left here last autumn. She was ill all the 
winter, but I hoped—I hoped . . . The doctor said there must be 
an operation. . . . no good talking, Marjoram; the cottage garden 
will see her no more.’ 

The field labourer shuffled his feet ; he could not find words in 
which to express his sorrow. Yet he understood: he remembered 
he had seen his father when his mother died—it was when Hetty 
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was born and he was thirteen. So there was one thing common to 
rich and poor, let that blasted agitating chap say what he liked, 
Grief knows no class. 

He took Woodyatt’s outstretched hand. 

If he could but meet Mr. Jabez Martin—well, Mr. Jabez Martin 
should be told something, for Woodyatt was saying : 

‘And, Marjoram, you are fond of flowers—I remember hearing 
my wife say so. There'll be half a dozen dahlias coming almost at 
once ; we ordered them last autumn, and I have forgotten to counter- 
mand them. I'll tell John Riches to send them round to you. 
When Mrs. Woodyatt was first ill she said something about some 
dahlias and a promise to you, but I was too worried to think about 
such things just then. But it shan’t slip my memory this time.’ 

‘ But you are as fond of the garden as your lady, sir. You'll 
sune get the place round, though it be a bit neglected ——’ 

‘ Never, Marjoram; I’d rather see it neglected.’ 

There flashed through Jim’s mind the vision of the trim walks, 
the gay beds, the whole delight of this toy which he and she had 
found to play with. ‘ Like living in the Queen’s doll’s house, only 
better,’ someone had described it. Well, it would be pinged i in no 
more—by them. 


‘ Besides, the place is for sale,’ he added. 
Jusstz Fretpina Marsu. 
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III. Taz Worxkine MEn’s CoLizae. 
BY THOMAS HUGHES. 
[Eprrzrp sy HENRY C. SHELLEY.] 


Arrer some four years’ experience of the work of Christian socialism 
amongst the working people of London, it became clear to Mr. 
Maurice that something more was needed than the mere setting-up 
of workshops. Frequent failures had shown him, and I think most 
of those who were working with and under him, that the London 
handicraftsmen were not ready for the experiment, or that we were 
not the men to direct them in the practical part of it. If the true 
ground of the fellowship of all men, and the duty which that fellow- 
ship involves, of bearing one another’s burdens, and so fulfilling the 
law of Christ, were to be brought home to them it must be by other 
means. In a word, an education was needed for all of us—parsons, 
| lawyers, artists, and working men. How was it to be gained ? 

The idea of a working men’s college was in his mind for some 
time before his expulsion from King’s College. That event brought 
it to a practical issue, and in the early months of 1854 the college 
was founded and opened in Red Lion Square. 

I was one of the examiners for matriculation, and in that capacity 
made the wholesome discovery that my knowledge of grammar, and 
familiarity with the rule of three and long division, were by no means 
sufficient to qualify me for teacher in these branches. So when the 
classes were organised the only one which I felt competent to take 
was the legal one. The law of partnership and association, as it 
affected the working classes, was familiar to me, as I had lately been 
helping in the promotion and passing of the first Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act. So the class was started, and some eight 
or ten pupils entered ; but the subject was soon exhausted, and their 
interest in it, and at the end of the second term the class collapsed. 

I was anxious still to do some work, but what? All the regular 
classes were fully manned with teachers, and no new ones were 
needed. There was one opening, however, which I thought I had 
discovered, and, after some hesitation, named it to our principal. 
Ihad been much struck, and told him so, by the awkward gait and 
unhealthy look of almost all of our pupils. Many of them were 
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strong big men, and, no doubt, good handicraftsmen in their own 
trades ; but there was scarcely one amongst them who seemed to 
have the free use of his arms and legs. Round shoulders, narrow 
chests, stiff limbs, were, I submitted, as bad as defective grammar 
and arithmetic, quite as easily cured, and as much our business if 
we were to educate the whole man. 

Mr. Maurice assented at once, but what did I want to do? I 
should like, I said, to start gymnastics. He agreed, but how was it 
possible ? Space would be required, and apparatus: parallel and 
horizontal bars, and other appliances. Yes, I replied, but they were §. 
not necessary for a start. There was no exercise so good for my 
purposes as boxing, and there was a big unused room in the basement 
which would do for that. The other things could wait. Would he 
let me have this room for a boxing class ? 

The dear prophet was somewhat taken aback. I don’t think he 
liked it much, but he consented, and I put up the necessary notice, 
brought out my old well-used gloves, had the big room cleared and 
the gas lit, and awaited pupils in trowsers and flannel shirt, the 
sleeves rolled up above my elbows. They were shy at first, but, the 
ice once broken, they came by dozens, so that I had all my work cut 
out. And good hard work it was for some time, as I made it a rule 
that every pupil must spar with me only, until I had tested his 
temper, strength, and skill, and knew how far he could be trusted. 
Boxing, I impressed on them, was a science, in which no real progress 
was possible except according to rules and principles, which had to 
be mastered patiently. Nothing but loss of temper and bloody noses 
would come of mere pummelling matches. 

I had a right to speak confidently, as I had served a thorough 
apprenticeship myself. It began at school many years before, 
where in my early days the big boys used to set us smaller ones to 
pummel each other in the hall for their amusement, and the more 
we lost our temper and damaged each other the better they were 
pleased. In due course, my generation succeeded to the command, 
and we certainly were an improvement on our forerunners. Boxing 
was not stopped, but the scene of action was transferred from the 
hall to the sixth-form room, and compulsion ceased. Any fags who 
liked to come were welcome, but no boy need come who did not 
relish the amusement. In my last school year, I had a sort of 
presidentship of the room on boxing nights, and was considered an 
authority on the subject ; and, indeed, in my own opinion, had very 
little to learn in the art of self-defence. 
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This conceit was well taken out of me in my first term at 
Oxford. An ex-member of the prize ring, which was in those days 
an institution much in vogue with young England, was in the habit 
of coming down every term from London, to take orders in his trade 
and give lessons in boxing. He was known in the ring as ‘the 
Flying Tailor,’ as he had been the champion short-distance runner, 
and was more famous in that line than as a fighting man. But he 
had beaten one Ben Hulurp, the Berkshire champion, at Abingdon 
fair, in four or five rounds, and so had gained a local reputation, 

‘and was allowed to be a first-rate sparrer. He had now retired from 

the ring, and started as a tailor in London, some of his old backers 
finding him the capital, and he was getting a large Oxford con- 
nection, where he attended in men’s rooms, charged five shillings 
a lesson for teaching boxing, and took orders from his pupils at 
London prices. 

He was brought into Oriel by a Wykehamist (Burton Forster, 
who took to painting later on), whose invitation to attend his first 
lesson I gladly accepted, though I would not pledge myself to take 
lessons. The price,I thought was extravagant ; besides, I didn’t 
believe I had much to learn. When I arrived, I found the lesson 
already in progress, and saw at once that my friend was at the mercy 
of his instructor, who could do just what he pleased with him. The 
tailor was evidently a master of his craft. But I thought the great 
difference in weight and size was enough to account for this. 
Forster, though very wiry and active, was a light nine-stone man, 
and scarcely as tall as ‘ the Flying Tailor.’ Now, I weighed eleven 
stone two pounds, and was some inches taller, and was, moreover, 
in good training, whereas he was puffy, and already running to 
stomach ; so I thought his extra weight of about two stone was 
rather a disadvantage, and put on the gloves with no misgiving as 
to holding my own. In two minutes I found out my mistake. Do 
all I knew I couldn’t get near him, while he seemed to hit me in 
counter and rally just as he pleased. The only consolation I had 
was to notice how he winced in parrying my furious attacks, as his 
right forearm was a mass of bruises. However, I had found out 
that I must go to school again, and forget all I thought I knew, if 
I wanted to be a good boxer, and so swallowed my pride and all 
economic scruples, and took lessons of ‘ the Flying Tailor,’ and gave 
him orders, until I had thoroughly learned all he could teach me. 
During all my time of residence, I missed no chance of proving and 
perfecting my science with any wandering members of the prize 
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ring who came to Oxford to collect a pound or two by giving an 
exhibition of the noble art at the ‘ Weirs ’ or the ‘ Wheatsheaf.’ 

To return to my class. It throve beyond my expectation, and 
at first it was very easy work, as I had only to set to with men and 
big boys who knew nothing, with one exception. This was a young 
Irishman, Donovan by name, a straight, loose-jointed, active fellow, 
with a very quick eye, who I found in our first encounter knew 
about as much as I did myself. Luckily, I was taller and longer in 
the reach, and heavier by a stone or more, and so managed to assert 
myself, and keep the respect of the boys, by now and then driving 
him into a corner. But this was not the sort of pupil I wanted, so 
I at once utilised him by making him deputy-professor, and giving 
him three or four pupils a night to spar with, under my eye. He 
made an admirable teacher, as his temper was as good as his science, 
and, I am glad to say, got a good start in life through our boxing 
class. Mr. King, the senior partner in the Cornhill Indian house 
(of Smith Elder), was on the look-out for some one to teach his boys, 
and, hearing of what we were doing at the Working Men’s College, 
sent to ask me to recommend him a man. I sent Donovan, who 
‘filled the bill’ so well that Mr. King gave him a place in his 
counting-house, where he is still (1891), and has risen to a position 
of trust under his pupils of thirty years ago. 

It was not long, however, that the work remained light, for the 
pupils advanced rapidly, and several of them soon became ugly 
customers, so that to spar with three or four of them in a night, as 
well as to give lessons to the beginners, was quite as much as | 
could manage. One in particular, Fisher by name, who stood six 
feet one inch, and had a long reach for his height, though at first 
as stiff and awkward as any of the squad, after a few lessons turned 
out as awkward a man to stand before as you could meet in a day’s 
march. And, though an excellent fellow in all ways, I found that 
it would not do to match him with beginners, so had to spar with 
him every night myself. In order to do justice to the rest, I had 
to put him off to the last, and used to be by no means sorry when 
his other classes kept him till ten o’clock, our closing hour, so that 
our encounters were of the shortest. 

It was amusing at first to see the incredulity of many of the 
pupils as to the advantages of science, and the more se to me, as 
I recognised the precise frame of mind in which I had put on the 
gloves six or seven years before with ‘the Flying Tailor.’ It took 
several of them three or four lessons to satisfy themselves that mere 
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strength and indifference to punishment are not enough to enable 
you to hit a man not so big or strong as yourself, if he ‘ knows the 
ropes’ and you don’t. One in particular, by name Hantler, a 
joiner by trade, a broad-shouldered, deep-chested, very powerful 
man, took the longest time to convince ; indeed, I am not sure he 
ever learnt the lesson thoroughly. Luckily, I was the taller of the 
two, and considerably longer in the reach, so that in countering my 
glove had always reached him while his was still two inches or so 
from my head, and I had only to wait for his attack and strike at 
the same moment, which, as he was not quick, I could always make 
sure of doing. I don’t think he liked it, for the more resolute his 
attack, the severer the counter of necessity, as his own weight 
doubled the force of my blow; but he never lost his temper, and 
became a fair boxer. He is still well and strong, and, being a most 
trustworthy man, has risen to be in government employ, and in 
charge of the Law Courts in the Strand, where I am glad to see he 
was presented the other day with a gold pencil-case by the Prince 
of Wales, in acknowledgment of the excellent arrangements and 
the good order kept at the trial of the late cause célébre of Cumming 
versus Wilson. 

Another of these incredulous pupils was one of the most 
attractive men I have ever known—a brushmaker, Hurst by name. 
His outward man was in no way pleasing, indeed much the reverse. 
He had a long, slight figure, which he sadly neglected in the matter 
of clothing, wearing such ragged garments, when he came to 
matriculate, that our first secretary, himself a working watchmaker 
and strong Radical, had doubts whether he should allow him to enter. 
His hair was long and rough, and he had lost most of his front teeth, 
and he had a sallow complexion and a ragged thin beard. In short, 
amore forlorn figure it would be hard to find in Ratcliff Highway or 
Whitechapel. No man had ever more external disadvantages to 
contend against, and no man ever lived them down in less time. 
He was soon one of the most popular members of the social gather- 
ings for tea and talk, which we held after the college classes closed 
at ten, in the common room, where his song of ‘ The Tight Little 
Island’ was called for nightly, and I remember made a strong 
impression on Hawthorne, then American consul at Liverpool, who 
was brought one night as a distinguished stranger. 

Hurst was a diligent student and a college pupil of Vernon 
Lushington, who started him in a small shop of his own, where he 
prospered fairly for some years. He was too honest, however, to 
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make money. I have now had in use for some forty years hair 
brushes which he made for me. They have twice as many bristles 
in them as those you buy in Bond Street or Piccadilly; the bristles 
being the most costly part of the article. Poor fellow! He was 
serenely careless as to his health: would sit at his work at home, 
or at college, in wet clothes, and so caught terrible colds, which 
ended in rapid consumption, of which he died, in Brompton 
Hospital, before he was forty. He never could learn to box. 

These social gatherings were really the offspring of the boxing 
class, and soon became very popular, not only with the athletes, 
but with the pupils generally, who flocked in at ten o’clock. They 
were ‘ free-and-easies ’ in the best sense of the word. Those who 
liked had a cup of tea, but as a rule there was nothing but talk and 
singing. A chairman was named, who could start any topic he 
pleased for discussion, and call for any song, and kept order, though 
the latter part of his functions was all but a sinecure. The only 
rule was that there were to be no set speeches, which was strictly 
enforced, any attempt at eloquence being at once put down. The 
first comers sat at the tables, the rest standing round and coming 
and going as they liked, teachers and pupils on the most perfect 
equality. Every prominent question of the day was warmly 
debated at these nightly gatherings, and I really think they did as 
much for the true education of the pupils as any of the classes. 
Whenever the discussion got too hot, over some social or political 
question, the chairman just called for a song, and the chorus of 
‘ The Tight Little Island ’ or some other popular ditty soon restored 
peace. 

In short, the boxing class flourished and developed in many 
directions. First we put up horizontal and parallel bars in the strip 
of garden behind the college, and a leaping gallows, all of which 
were soon in almost constant use by the men before and after their 
classes, to the great amusement, apparently, of the nuns next door, 
who used to watch the exercises from their high windows. Then a 
cricket club was started, quickly followed by a rowing club, and by 
country excursions on Sunday afternoons and holidays, under the 
guidance generally of the teacher of geology or botany. 

Thus the social life of the college developed naturally and 
vigorously, and on the whole I think has proved the most successful 
and healthy social work I have ever taken part in. The college, 
in fact, became a centre which attracted the young men of central 
London, even when they did not attend the classes; in proof of 
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which, when the Volunteer movement began, we had three strong 
companies of our members within a month, and were soon joined 
by six companies from neighbouring parishes and from Price’s 
candle works ; so that the Working Men’s College Corps, or 19th 
Middlesex, became, almost at once, one of the strongest metro- 
politan battalions. 

I suppose it was my connection with this side of the college work 
which led to my election as Principal. It was much against my 
will, for I was in the House of Commons, and practising at the Bar, 
so that I could scarcely give any time to the college. However, the 
council would have it so, and I served for thirteen years. Happily, 
the whole staff who had worked under Maurice, and were quite as 
firm believers as I in his principles and methods, took the whole of 
the heavy work off my shoulders, and carried on the college with 
increasing success, so that on my retirement, in 1883, there was no 
difficulty in getting perhaps the best man in England for the post, 
Sir John Lubbock, as my successor. 


IV. DREeamina. 


In all that has been written on the subject of old age—its many 
drawbacks and few advantages—I don’t remember ever to have 
noticed one aspect which has of late impressed itself more and more 
onme. This is the change of the character and abiding power of 
our dreams. I have always been a great dreamer (at which con- 
fession I am aware that my wife and family will break into a merry 
laugh), but I don’t mean in my waking hours, but at night, in the 
sleep which is common—lI wish it were more common—to all men 
and women. Until quite recently (I can’t fix the date with any 
accuracy, but I never remarked the change till I was over sixty) 
dream-land was to me a most provoking country. Whatever I had 
to do in it, as a rule, came to grief, or perhaps I should say wouldn’t 
come to anything. If I had to make a speech I couldn’t say what 
I wanted to say, and often could say nothing at all: if I had to 
fight I could never hit out: if riding, I could never get my horse 
to go at a fence: and when I committed horrible crimes, was power- 
less either to escape or confess. 

And in those days I had no difficulty in remembering my dreams 
after I waked ; indeed, the details of several of them remain still as 
fresh in my memory as if I had dreamt them yesterday. These are 
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the horrible ones for the most part, and the power of remembering 
them is probably inherited, for my father had it. I well remember 
his telling us of a dream he had before I was born. His head had 
separated somehow from his body, and was lying in a cart-rut, in 
one of our narrow Berkshire lanes, while trink and limbs reposed 
on the bank. He heard a heavy broad-wheeled cart coming creak- 
ing along nearer and nearer, and kept shouting to his body to come 
and pick him up before the wheel came and crushed him. To which 
appeals the body only replied by a gentle shake, as if of laughter, 
as much as to say, ‘Don’t you wish you may get it, my fine fellow! 
I’ve carried you long enough.’ In frantic efforts to roll towards 
the body, in which the desire to punish the rebel by arms and legs 
was even stronger than that of escaping the cart, he awoke. 

In like manner, the dream I remember best is one that I had at 
least half-a-century ago. It was after my first visit to a travelling 
menagerie, in the nearest country town, where I had been fascinated 
by a particularly morose old bear. That night, in dream-land, I 
was out as usual with my elder brother in the fields near home, 
when we became aware of the old bear making for us, and, flying 
towards home, found the gate of the stable-yard locked. My 
brother got over as easily as we should have done out of dream-land, 
while I, though I managed to catch hold of the top, had lost all 
power of scrambling up, and hung by my hands till I almost felt 
the big beast’s breath on my back. Even in the case of ordinary 
dreams I used, as a rule, to have no difficulty in recalling them. 

But all this is reversed in the last few years. My life in dream- 
land has altogether changed, and, in all respects but one, in an 
entirely pleasant manner. I now make speeches, especially replies, 
in some of the many controversies of my life, which come up again 
and again in my dreams, of the most convincing kind : all my bodily 
powers have come back, and I ride, box, play cricket, and fish, as 
well as I could do forty years ago. Moreover, my morals have so 
improved that I am now almost always on the right side, and have 
not committed a felony for I don’t know how long. 

But, pleasant as the change is, I have at the same time lost 
almost all capacity for enjoyingit. In the first few minutes between 
sleep and waking, when one scarcely knows whether one is in or 
out of dream-land, the pleasant situations and occurrences through 
which I have been passing are still vivid, but fade in the most pro- 
voking and unaccountable manner, notwithstanding all efforts to 
retain them till, by the time I have done shaving, scarcely a trace 
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ofthem remains. This experience has so forced itself upon me, that 
at last I have determined to note it down. Here it is for the last 
three days. Last night was the shortest of the year, and I woke 
with the feeling that I had been having a specially good time in 
dream-land. Now, as I sit here after breakfast, and try to recall 
where I was and what I did and said, my memory is an absolute 
blank, though the general pleasant impression still remains somehow 
onmy mind. Of the previous night I can only recall my old friend 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies, alovely beetle, and a salmon pool, 
in the shallows of which big fish were waiting. What Ludlow was 
there for (he never fished that I know of) or the beetle ; whether 
I fished, or what was said, done, or happened ; all has entirely, not 
faded, but vanished. Of the previous night in like manner I can 
only recall that Jacob Omnium and Colonel Wilson Patten were 
present ; but where, or what they or either of them, or I myself, 
said or did, I could not give the faintest account of at this moment, 
if my life depended upon it. This is all the more provoking in the 
last case, because of my peculiar relations with the handsome giant. 
We were intimate for many years, and generally agreed in our views 
on social and political subjects. When Jacob took up one of these, 
and began to discourse on it in The Times, under his well-known 
signature, he would often ask me to look up the subject and write 
on it, in the Spectator, or elsewhere. 

In 18—, one of his letters appeared in The Times, and I got one 
of the usual notes from him. He had made a vigorous attack on 
Colonel Crawley for his conduct in command of the — Dragoons 
in India. The regiment was almost in mutiny, and the sergeant- 
major, an old and distinguished soldier, had died in prison under 
arrest. For this Jacob held Colonel Crawley responsible, and urged 
his recall and trial for manslaughter. It was apparently a very 
bad case, so I replied that I was quite ready to give a helping hand, 
and would get the blue-book and reports of the court-martial and 
inquest in India. On reading these, however, I was driven to the 
opposite conclusion. It seemed to me that Colonel Crawley had 
no alternative but to order the arrest of the sergeant, and was in 
no way responsible for his death by apoplexy in an Indian prison. 
In this sense I wrote an article in the Spectator, as I had promised to 
do, and, inasmuch as my view was entirely opposed to his, put my 
name to it, thinking this to be only fair under the circumstances. 
Perhaps I ought to have told Jacob of our difference, or to have 
written as usual anonymously: at any rate he was very angry, 
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and a strained correspondence followed, he demanding an apology, 
which I refused, ending in an offer on my part to submit the matter 
to any mutual friend. This offer Jacob accepted, and named 
William Stirling (afterwards Sir. W. Stirling Maxwell), to which 
I agreed, in spite of the earnest warning of A. Hayward, who by 
this time (the controversy having become notorious and bitter) 
had, with others, joined the fray. The result was a decision that 
I should sign a document, drafted by Stirling, purporting to be an 
apology, but so guarded and watered down that it was unsatisfac- 
tory to Jacob, while very distasteful to me. However, I signed, and 
we shook hands, and became friends again, though I don’t think 
we ever quite recovered our old relations, and certainly the matter 
was never again mentioned between us while he lived. Now my 
strong impression is, that it was our topic in dream-land three nights 
ago (though I can’t conjecture how Colonel Wilson Patten came in), 
and it is particularly provoking that I can’t remember anything 
that either of us said, or whether Jacob in dream-land is still as 
dissatisfied with the whole business as he certainly remained while 
in the flesh. 

It is certainly curious how one drifts naturally into this language. 
Here am I, writing that last sentence as if the interview in dream- 
land were just as real as though it had taken place three days, 
or rather nights, ago, in Chester or in London! Is it certain that 
there can be no ground for this? It 7s certain, to me at least, that 
moral responsibility ceases in dream-land, as the will is powerless. 
But something which still seems to be oneself, without will, un- 
doubtedly does live as vividly during parts of the time one is asleep 
as in one’s waking hours. I don’t happen ever to have come across 
any experiences or speculations of others, worth considering on this 
curious question. Must certainly look up such if they exist in 
literature. Southey conjectures that ‘in dreams all things are 
that them seem,’ a saying which I don’t profess to understand. 
Charles Lamb speaks of ‘ the society of the sweet, silent creatures 
of dreams which go away with the mocks and mows at cock-crow’ ; 
partly, therefore, confirming my late experience, though he was 
not fifty when he so wrote. But the creatures of my dreams are 
neither sweet nor silent. 





THE PALIO AT SIENA. 
BY ALDOUS HUXLEY. 


OvR rooms were in a tower. From the windows one looked across 
the brown tiled roofs to where, on its hill, stood the cathedral. A 
hundred feet below was the street, a narrow canyon between high 
walls, perennially sunless ; the voices of the passers-by came up, 
reverberating, as out of a chasm. Down there they walked always 
in shadow ; but in our tower we were the last to lose the sunlight. 
On the hot days it was cooler, no doubt, down in the street ; but 
we at least had the winds. The waves of the air broke against our 
tower and flowed past it on either side. And at evening, when 
only the belfries and the domes and the highest roofs were still 
flushed by the declining sun, our windows were level with the flight 
of the swifts and swallows. Sunset after sunset, through the long 
summer, they wheeled and darted round our tower. There was 
always a swarm of them intricately manceuvring just outside the 
window. They swerved this way and that, they dipped and rose, 
they checked their headlong flight with a flutter of their long 
pointed wings and turned about within their own length. Compact, 
smooth and tapering, they seemed the incarnation of airy speed. 
And their thin, sharp, arrowy cry was speed made audible. I have 
sat at my window watching them tracing their intricate arabesques 
until I grew dizzy ; till their shrill crying sounded as though from 
within my ears and their flying seemed a motion, incessant, swift 
and bewilderingly multitudinous, behind my eyes. And all the 
while the sun declined, the shadows climbed higher up the houses 
and towers, and the light with which they were tipped became 
more rosy. And at last the shadow had climbed to the very top, 
and the city lay in a grey and violet twilight beneath the pale sky. 

One evening, towards the end of June, as I was sitting at the 
window looking at the wheeling birds, I heard through the crying 
of the swifts the sound ofa drum. I looked down into the shadowy 
street, but could see nothing. Rub-a-dub, dub, dub, dub—the 
sound grew louder and louder ; and suddenly there appeared round 
the corner, where our street bent out of sight, three personages out 
of a Pinturicchio fresco. They were dressed in liveries of green 
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and yellow—yellow doublets slashed and tagged with green, parti- 
coloured hose and shoes, with feathered caps of the same colours, 
Their leader played the drum. The two who followed carried green 
and yellow banners. Immediately below our tower the street 
opens out a little into a tiny piazza. In this clear space the three 
Pinturicchio figures came to a halt and the crowd of little boys 
and loafers who followed at their heels grouped themselves round 
to watch. The drummer quickened his beat and the two banner- 
bearers stepped forward into the middle of the little square. They 
stood there for a moment quite still, the right foot a little in advance 
of the other, the left fist on the hip, and the lowered banners 
drooping from the right. Then, together, they lifted the banners 
and began to wave them round their heads. In the wind of their 
motion the flags opened out. They were the same size and both 
of them green and yellow, but the colours were arranged in a 
different pattern on each. And what patterns! Nothing more 
‘modern’ was ever seen. They might have been designed by 
Picasso for the Russian Ballet. Had they been by Picasso the 
graver critics would have called them futuristic, the sprightlier 
(I must apologise for both these expressions) jazz. But the flags 
were not Picasso’s; they were designed some four hundred years 
ago by the nameless genius who dressed the Sienese for their yearly 
pageant. This being the case the critics can only take off their 
hats. The flags are classical, they are High Art ; there is nothing 
more to be said. 

The drum beat on. The bannermen waved their flags, so art- 
fully that the whole expanse of patterned stuff was always unfurled 
and tremulously stretched along the air. They passed the flags 
from one hand to the other, behind their backs, under a lifted leg. 
Then, at last, drawing themselves together to make a supreme 
effort, they tossed their banners into the air. High they rose, 
turning slowly, over and over, hung for an instant at the height of 
their trajectory, then dropped back, the weighted stave foremost, 
towards their throwers, who caught them as they fell. A final 
wave; then the drum returned to its march rhythm, the banner- 
men shouldered their flags, and, followed by the anachronistic 
children and idlers from the twentieth century, Pinturicchio’s three 
young bravoes swaggered off up the dark street out of sight, and 
at length, the drum taps coming faintlier and ever faintlier, out of 
hearing. 

Every evening after that, while the swallows were in full cry 
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and flight about the tower, we heard the beating of the drum. 
Every evening, in the little piazza below us, a fragment of 
Pinturicchio came to life. Sometimes it was our friends in green 
and yellow who returned to wave their flags beneath our windows. 
Sometimes it was men from the other contrade or districts of the 
town, in blue and white, red and white, black, white and orange, 
white, green and red, yellow andscarlet. Their bright pied doublets 
and parti-coloured hose shone out from among the drabs and 
funereal blacks of the twentieth-century crowd that surrounded them. 
Their spread flags waved, in the street below, like the painted 
wings of enormous butterflies. The drummer quickened his beat, and 
to the accompaniment of a long-drawn rattle, the banners leapt up, 
furled and fluttering, into the air. 

To the stranger who has never seen a Palio these little dress 
rehearsals are richly promising and exciting. Charmed by these 
present hints, he looks forward eagerly to what the day itself holds 
in store. Even the Sienese are excited. The pageant, however 
familiar, does not pall on them. And all the gambler in them, all 
the local patriot looks forward to the result of the race. Those last 
days of June before the first Palio, that middle week of August 
before the second, are days of growing excitement and tension in 
Siena. One enjoys the Palio the more for having lived through 
them. 

Even the mayor and corporation are infected by the pervading 
excitement. They are so far carried away that, in the last days‘of 
June, they send a small army of men down in the great square 
before the Palazzo Comunale, to eradicate every blade of grass or 
tuft of moss that can be found growing in the crannies between the 
flagstones. It amounts almost to a national characteristic, this 
hatred of growing things among the works of men. I have often, 
in old Italian towns, seen workmen laboriously weeding the less 
frequented streets and squares. The Colosseum, mantled till thirty 
or forty years ago with a romantic, Piranesian growth of shrubs, 
grasses and flowers, was officially weeded with such extraordinary 
energy that its ruinousness was sensibly increased. More stones 
were brought down in those few months of weeding than had fallen 
of their own accord in the last thousand years. But the Italians 
were pleased; which is, after all, the chief thing that matters. 
Their hatred of weeds is fostered by their national pride; a great 
country, and one which specially piques itself on being modern, 
cannot allow weeds to grow even among its ruins. I entirely 
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understand and sympathise with the Italian point of view. If 
Mr. Ruskin and his disciples had talked about my house and me 
as they talked about Italy and the Italians, I too should pique 
myself on being up to date; I should put in bathrooms, central 
heating, and a lift; I should have all the moss scratched off the 
walls ; I should lay cork-lino on the marble floors. Indeed, I think 
that I should probably, in my irritation, pull down the whole house 
and build a new one. Considering the provocation they have 
received, it seems to me that the Italians have been remarkably 
moderate in the matter of weeding, destroying, and rebuilding. 
Their moderation is due in part, no doubt, to their comparative 
poverty. Their ancestors built with such prodigious solidity that 
it would cost as much to pull down one of their old houses as to 
build a new one. Imagine, for example, demolishing the Palazzo 
Strozzi in Florence. It would be about as easy to demolish the 
Matterhorn. In Rome, which is predominantly a baroque, seven- 
teenth-century city, the houses are made of flimsier stuff. Conse- 
quently, modernisation progresses there much more rapidly than 
in most other Italian towns. In wealthier England very little 
antiquity has been permitted to stand. Thus, most of the great 
country houses of England were rebuilt during the eighteenth 
century. If Italy had preserved her independence and her pros- 
perity during the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
there would probably be very much less mediaeval or Renaissance 
work now surviving than is actually the case. Money is lacking 
to modernise completely. Weeding has the merit of being cheap 
and, at the same time, richly symbolic. When you say of a town 
that the grass grows in its streets, you mean that it is utterly dead. 
Conversely, if there is no grass in its streets, it must be alive. No 
doubt the mayor and corporation of Siena did not put the argument 
quite so explicitly. But that the argument was put somehow, 
obscurely and below the surface of the mind, I do not doubt. The 
weeding was symbolic of modernity. 

With the weeders came other workmen who built up round the 
curving flanks of the great piazza a series of wooden stands, six 
tiers high, for the spectators. The piazza which is shaped, whether 
by accident or design I do not know, like an ancient theatre, became 
for the time being indeed a theatre. Between the seats and the 
central area of the place a track was railed off, and the slippery 
flags covered parsimoniously with sand. Expectation rose higher 
than ever. 
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And at last the day came. The swallows and swifts wove their 
arabesques as usual in the bright golden light above the town. 
But their shrill crying was utterly inaudible, through the deep, 
continuous, formless murmur of the crowd that thronged the 
streets and the great piazza. Under its canopy of stone the great 
bell of the Mangia tower swung incessantly, backwards and for- 
wards; it too seemed dumb. The talking, the laughter, the 
shouting of forty thousand people rose up from the piazza in a 
column of solid sound, impenetrable to any ordinary noise. 

It was after six. We took our places in one of the stands oppo- 
site the Palazzo Comunale. Our side of the piazza was already 
in the shade; but the sun still shone on the palace and its tall, 
slender tower, making their rosy brickwork shine as though by 
. inward fire. An immense concourse of people filled the square 
and all the tiers of seats round it. There were people in every 
window, even on the roofs. At the Derby, on boat-race days, at 
Wembley I have seen larger crowds ; but never, I think, so many 
people confined within so small a space. 

The sound of a gunshot broke through the noise of voices ; and 
at the signal a company of mounted carabiniers rode into the 
piazza, driving the loungers who still thronged the track before 
them. They were in full dress uniform, black and red, with silver 
trimmings ; cocked hats on their heads and swords in their hands. 
On their handsome little horses, they looked like a squadron of 
smart Napoleonic cavalry. The idlers retreated before them, 
squeezing their way through every convenient opening in the 
tails into the central area, which was soon densely packed. The 
track was cleared at a walk and, cleared, was rounded again at 
the trot, dashingly, in the best Carle Vernet style. The carabiniers 
got their applause and retired. The crowd waited expectantly. 
For a moment there was almost a silence. The bell on the tower 
ceased to be dumb. Someone in the crowd let loose a couple of 
balloons. They mounted perpendicularly into the still air, a red 
sphere and a purple. They passed out of the shadow into the 
sunlight ; and the red became a ruby, the purple a glowing amethyst. 
When they had risen above the level of the roofs, a little breeze 
caught them and carried them away, still mounting all the time, 
over our heads, out of sight. 

There was another gunshot, and Vernet was exchanged for 
Pinturicchio. The noise of the crowd grew louder as they appeared ; 
the bell swung, but gave no sound, and across the square the 
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trumpets of the procession were all but inaudible. Slowly they 
marched round, the representatives of all the seventeen contrade 
of the city. Besides its drummer and its two bannermen, each 
contrada had a man-at-arms on horseback, three or four halberdiers 
and young pages, and, if it happened to be one of the ten competing 
in the race, a jockey, all of them wearing the Pinturicchian livery 
in its own particular colours. Their progress was slow; for at 
every fifty paces they stopped, to allow their bannermen to give 
an exhibition of their skill with their flags. They must have taken 
the best part of an hour to get round. But the time seemed only 
too short. The Palio is a spectacle of which one does not grow 
tired. I have seen it three times now, and was as much delighted 
on the last occasion as on the first. 

English tourists are often sceptical about the Palio. They 
remember those terrible ‘ pageants’ which were all the rage some 
fifteen years ago in their own country, and they imagine that the 
Palio will turn out to be something of the same sort. But let me 
reassure them; it is not. There is no poetry by Louis Napoleon 
Parker at Siena. There are no choruses of young ladies voicing 
high moral sentiments in low voices. There are no flabby actor 
managers imperfectly disguised as Hengist and Horsa, no crowd 
of gesticulating supernumeraries dressed in the worst of taste and 
the cheapest of bunting. Nor, finally, does one often meet at Siena 
with that almost invariable accompaniment of the English pageant 
—rain. No, the Palio is just a show; having no ‘meaning’ in 
particular, but, by the mere fact of being traditional and still alive, 
signifying infinitely more than the dead-born English affairs for 
all their Parkerian blank verse and their dramatic re-evocations. 
For these pages and men-at-arms and bannermen come straight 
out of the Pinturicchian past. Their clothes are those designed 
for their ancestors, copied faithfully, once in a generation, in the 
same colours and the same rich materials. They walk, not in 
cotton or flannelette, but in silks and furs and velvets. And the 
colours were matched, the clothes originally cut by men whose 
taste was the faultless taste of the early Renaissance. To be sure 
there are costumiers with as good a taste in these days. But 
it was not Paquin, not Lanvin or Poiret who dressed the actors of 
the English pageants; it was professional wig-makers and lady 
amateurs. I have already spoken of the beauty of the flags—the 
bold, fantastic, ‘modern’ design of them. Everything else at the 
Palio is in keeping with the flags, daring, brilliant and yet always 
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right, always irreproachably refined. The one false note is always 
the Palio itselfi—the painted banner which is given to the contrada 
whose horse wins the race. This banner is specially painted every 
year for the occasion. Look at it, where it comes along, proudly 
exposed on the great mediaeval war chariot which closes the pro- 
cession—look at it, or preferably don’t look at it. It is a typical 
property from the wardrobe of an English pageant committee. It 
is a lady amateur’s masterpiece. Shuddering, one averts the eyes. 

Preceded by a line of quattrocento pages carrying festoons of 
laurel leaves and escorted by a company of mounted knights, the 
war chariot rolled slowly and ponderously past, bearing aloft the 
unworthy trophy. And by now the trumpets at the head of the 
procession sounded, almost inaudibly for us, from the farther side 
ofthe piazza. And at last the whole procession had made its round 
and was lined up in close order in front of the Palazzo Comunale. 
Over the heads of the spectators standing in the central area, we 
could see all the thirty-four banners waving and waving in a last 
concerted display and at last, together, all leaping high into the air, 
hesitating at the top of their leap, falling back, out of sight. There 
was a burst of applause. The pageant was over. Another gunshot. 
And, in the midst of more applause, the race horses were ridden to 
the starting-place. 

The course is three times round the piazza, whose shape, as 
I have said, is something like that of an ancient theatre. Conse- 
quently, there are two sharp turns, where the ends of the semi- 
circle meet the straight diameter. One of these, owing to the 
irregularity of the plan,is sharper than the other. The outside wall 
of the track is padded with mattresses at this point, to prevent 
impetuous jockeys who take the corner too fast from dashing them- 
selves to pieces. The jockeys ride bare back; the horses run on 
a thin layer of sand spread over the flagstones of the piazza. The 
Palio is probably the most dangerous flat race. And it is made the 
more dangerous by the excessive patriotism of the rival contrade. 
For the winner of the race, as he reins in his horse after passing the 
post, is set upon by the supporters of the other contrade (who 
all think that their horse should have won), with so real and earnest 
a fury that the carabiniers must always intervene to protect man 
and beast from lynching. Our places were at a point some two or 
three hundred yards beyond the post, so that we had an excellent 
view of the battle waged round the winning horse, as he slackened 
speed. Scarcely was the post passed, when the crowd broke its 
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ranks and rushed out into the course. Still cantering, the horse 
came up the track. A gang of young men ran in pursuit, waving 
sticks and shouting. And with them, their Napoleonic coat tails 
streaming in the wind of their own speed, their cocked hats 
bobbing, and brandishing swords in their white-gloved hands, ran 
the rescuing carabiniers. There was a brief struggle round the now 
stationary horse, the young men were repulsed, and surrounded by 
cocked hats, followed by a crowd of supporters from its native 
contrada, the beast was led off in triumph. We climbed down from 
our places. The piazza was now entirely shaded. It was only on 
the upper part of the tower and the battlements of the great 
Palazzo that the sun still shone. Rosily against the pale blue sky 
they glowed. The swifts still turned and turned overhead in the 
light. It is said that at evening and at dawn these light-moving 
birds mount on their strong wings into the sky to bid a last fare- 
well or earliest good-morrow to the sinking or the rising sun. While 
we lie sleeping or have resigned ourselves to darkness the swifts 
are looking down from their watch-tower in the height of heaven 
over the edge of the turning planet towards the light. Was it a 
fable, I wondered, looking up at the wheeling birds? Or was it 


true? Meanwhile, someone was swearing at me for not looking 
where I was going. I postponed the speculation. 





TALES FROM THE PERSIAN GULF. 
BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL H. H. AUSTIN, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
III. A Freak GuImpE. 


Ir seemed to me, as a friendly observer, that Rahim Dad had got 
himself into rather a hole by enlisting the services of these young 
Baluchis in his latest adventure; but I did not emphasise this 
point when he claimed the reward of Rs. 330 from me at the con- 
clusion of the nautch. I did bring to his notice, however, that the 
Indian officer had not yet reported the number of weapons and 
amount of ammunition found on the supposed dancing girls; and 
that when this was definitely ascertained Rahim Dad would receive 
the reward agreed upon. Meanwhile he was free to return to his 
dhow and await payment until the morrow. 

Shortly after his departure the Indian officer arrived at my 
quarters, and stated that 150 Mausers and 15,000 rounds of ammu- 
nition had been discovered about the persons of the troupe in the 
guardroom. Rahim Dad’s claim was, accordingly, correct ; and I 
looked forward to hearing his future plans, and how he proposed to 
right himself in the eyes of the Afghans, and those who would now 
be incarcerated for having become his tools in his latest exploit. 

Judge of my surprise early next morning, therefore, to learn that 
Rahim Dad and his dhow had completely vanished from the scene. 
He had evidently taken fright, then, and cleared during the hours 
of darkness with his fleet craft. Seeing that I was his debtor to 
the extent of Rs. 330, this was, to say the least of it, remarkable, as 
the covetous old ruffian was not in the habit of performing services 
for nothing, or merely for the excitement of the thing. Conse- 
quently I was rather nonplussed on hearing of his flight, but was 
sure he must have some very strong grounds for leaving that sum 
in my hands on account, so to speak. 

The rogue entirely disappeared from my ken for quite an appre- 
ciable period. Masqat and Matrah knew him not. At length I 
learnt from my agents on that side, however, that Rahim Dad’s old 
friend and brother skipper, Salih, had recently turned up, and was 
apparently hobnobbing with Afghans in a distinctly suspicious 
manner. Later, my intelligence service reinforced this information 
by stating that Salih had departed north with some 750 rifles and 
200,000 rounds of ammunition destined for the Sultan of Bahrein, 
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one of our friendly potentates higher up the Persian Gulf. The 
news was passed on to the blockading ships ; but as Salih cruised 
north as far as Cape Masandam in territorial waters, there was no 
justification for interference with him or his cargo. 

A week or ten days after Salih’s departure from Matrah, we were 
visited by the fiercest ‘shamal ’ that I remember during the whole 
time I was associated with the gun-running operations. The wind 
blew with terrific force, and the sea was so rough that mail steamers 
were unable to land passengers or goods at New Jashk from the 
open roadstead, owing to the heavy surf that beat upon the shore. 
Rain also descended for several days on end in a manner extremely 
rare in those regions. Four inches fell in four days, beating all 
previous records for twenty-five years. The surrounding country 
was temporarily flooded, and traffic along the flat coastal plains 
became very difficult in consequence. 

Amidst all this hurly-burly of the elements, I received information 
from an agent on the telegraph line connecting Jashk with Chahbar 
that a large consignment of arms and ammunition had been landed 
during the hours of darkness in a sheltered bay near Lash, about 
fifteen miles to the east of Jashk. One of the cruisers also reported 
sighting a dhow in the neighbourhood early that morning when the 
gale was at its height. She gave chase to the dhow, which was then 
sailing in a westerly direction, but lost sight of it in the thick haze 
caused by the torrential downpour of rain; and notwithstanding 
an extended search she was never able to pick it up again. 

So, there we were. Arms had unfortunately eluded the cordon 
of cruisers during those tempestuous days. But he must, indeed, 
have been a bold skipper who had dared to face the abnormally 
existing forces of nature, combined with the dangers of the block- 
ading ships, with so valuable a cargo. Further news reported that 
Afghans had been awaiting the arrival of the consignment at Lash, 
and had immediately transferred rifles and ammunition by means 
of camels and donkeys to the low broken foot-hills a few miles 
inland from the sea. 

A day or two after these evil tidings had reached me—for I could 
not but regard this cargo of arms as lost to us now—my hopes were 
raised by learning that a small force of all arms was shortly sailing 
from India in a transport, with the intention of raiding caches still 
concealed within reasonable distance of the Persian coast. There 
yet remained a faint chance, therefore, of recovering these arms if 
the gods were good to us. 
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A few nights later, when the storm had abated and all the in- 
mates of the Telegraph enclave were wrapped in sleep, I was not a 
little astonished to be awakened by my chief agent, in order, he said, 
that Rahim Dad might be permitted to speak to me on an urgent 
matter. ‘The old blighter getting anxious about his Rs. 330,’ 
muttered I to myself, as I turned up the lamp, struggled into a 
dressing gown, and thrust my feet into a pair of slippers. 

‘Show the old budmash in,’ I then said aloud to my right hand, 
‘and let’s hear what his trouble is.’ 

And thus the old sea-dog again entered my presence, but not 
quite so jauntily as of yore, it seemed to me. Placing my fore- 
finger across my mouth, I indicated to him that his tale of woe 
must be whispered, lest the occupants of the adjoining quarters in 
the Telegraph block should become aware of this midnight intrusion. 

He launched forth by saying he had a confession to make. It 
was he who had landed the consignment of arms at Lash. I was 
not altogether surprised, for I had felt pretty confident that no other 
navigator of these narrow seas would have risked the passage of 
such valuable stuff under such boisterous conditions. Nevertheless, 
it suited my purpose to express amazement, and to simulate wrath 
and disappointment at his backsliding. ‘So it was you then?’ 
I threatened. ‘ Very well ; now that you have been good enough 
to admit what I suspected, you shall join your Baluch friends 
imprisoned in the Persian fort outside. They will, without doubt, 
tear you limb from limb, to show you how they love you for having 
got them there.’ 

‘ Nay, sahib, nay,’ remonstrated the old man; ‘ it was to escape 
their unjust suspicions, and those of the Afghans, that I did this 
seeming evil towards the Sirkar. But if your honour will hear me 
out patiently good may yet come out of this sad affair.’ 

‘Speak on,’ retorted I; ‘tell me all from the beginning. I 
suppose you ran away from here without your Rs. 330 because you 
dare not face the light of day after that noisy nautch.’ 

The wrinkled, weather-beaten face broke into a wan smile, and 
he chuckled softly to himself. ‘ Yes, that was a great “ tamasha,” 
sahib. When I left your honour’s presence I ran the whole way to 
the dhow, and was much out of breath. Quickly I told my men in 
trembling tones what had happened at the nautch, and that we 
must sail at once lest you should make prisoners of us also. We 
had already mended the damaged rigging, so soon had the dhow in 
the water and set sail for Ziarat, where we arrived at break of day. 
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Those cruel Afghans at once surrounded us, and desired at first to 
slay me; but my men knew all that had taken place and were able 
to swear to the truth of what Ispake. Thus, the true cause of the 
calamity, your wisdom, sahib, was made clear to them and to the 
friends and relatives of those poor young Baluchis in the prison 
without ; and if some day these same Afghans should, by chance, 
meet you—which Allah grant may never be !—your honour’s life 
may be shortened.’ A sad sigh followed. 

That was a cheery piece of intelligence, at all events, for which 
I had to thank my kind accomplice ; but I bade him bear up and 
continue hisstory. As the Oriental story-teller is inclined, however, 
to be long-winded and to branch off into numerous digressions, | 
propose to summarise the tale unfolded during that interesting 
interview, which extended into the small hours before Rahim Dad 
slipped away again into the outer darkness. 

Since Rahim Dad’s luck appeared to be dead out, and the 
Afghans, despite recent failures, were sufficiently pertinacious to 
wish still to assist their compatriots on the other side in getting 
arms across to the Persian coast, the aid of Salih was advocated by 
Rahim Dad. The old boy rightly came to the conclusion that his 
movements were too closely shadowed in the Masqat-Matrah area 
to ensure success, and suggested as much to the Afghans. When 
Salih was summoned to the councils, however, he demurred at 
running the arms across ; but was agreeable to putting the secret 
service agents off the scent by carrying arms ostensibly for the 
Sultan of Bahrein ; and these would be handed over to Rahim Dad 
at some remote spot along the Oman peninsula. Thus Rahim Dad 
would not come into the picture at all in the earlier stages of the 
enterprise. 

That his surmise was correct subsequent events had proved ; 
for we had completely lost all touch with Rahim Dad from the time 
he fled from Jashk until this nocturnal confessional. We knew that 
Salih had set sail for Bahrein, but did not definitely know the name 
of the ‘ nakhuda ’ (skipper) who had successfully landed the recent 
consignment of arms at Lash. Now all wasclear. The Afghans at 
Ziarat moved east to Lash, where they collected the necessary 
transport for a short shift. Salih got into touch with the Afghans 
at Matrah, and divulged the new plantothem. Rahim Dad slipped 
away from Ziarat to some point far from the haunts of men in the 
rocky fiords of Cape Masandam, where he awaited the advent of 
Salih. The transhipment of arms and three Afghans from Salih’s 
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dhow to Rahim Dad’s was made by night at this obscure spot. 
Salih then continued north for some days longer to support the 
illusion created by him at Matrah ; whilst Rahim Dad travelled by 
night only, and in a southerly direction, within territorial limits, 
seeking an opportunity to dash across to Lash. 

The fierce ‘ shamal’ furnished it ; and, though his three Afghan 
passengers were by no means enthusiastic about facing the open 
sea in such a terrifying storm, the confidence of the experienced 
skipper prevailed over their fears, and they finally agreed to the 
dart being undertaken. Such a night, Rahim Dad assured me, he 
rarely remembered ; but his splendid sea boat fairly flew before the 
wind; and though the Afghans were prostrated by sea-sickness 
the stakes they were playing for were high. And they did have 
the grace to admit, when they were safely ashore at Lash, that the 
murky atmosphere had supplied a sure shield of defence against 
cruiser searchlights during the tempestuous passage. 

The Afghans were on the look-out at Lash, and their hired 
animals were quickly collected at the point of disembarkation to 
remove the arms and ammunition into the foot-hills some miles 
inland. Having dumped his cargo ashore during the few remaining 
hours of darkness, and seen the Afghans loaded up and off, Rahim 
Dad set sail for Ziarat shortly before dawn. He now had the 
exciting experience of being chased by a cruiser in a blinding storm ; 
and though he and his sturdy men had nothing of an incriminating 
nature on board they entered into the spirit of the contest. By 
holding on their course nearer in-shore than the cruiser dare venture 
off that shallow coastline, they succeeded at length in eluding the 
attentions of their pursuer, and safely reached Ziarat before nightfall. 

After a short rest Rahim Dad set off on foot for Jashk. ‘And 
here I am, sahib,’ concluded he, ‘ to warn your honour of all that 
has happened since last we parted.’ 

‘ Yes, old fraud, and you are likely to remain here, too, so far as 
I can foresee—until your Baluch friends have put an end to your 
miserable prison existence. It is daylight clear that you have 
played into the hands of the Afghans this trip. Got nothing from 
them, of course, and merely wanted to re-establish yourself in their 
good graces, eh ?” He nodded assent. ‘ Well, there is some reason 
in that, since you are carrying your life in your pocket in this game ; 
but for them to get clean away with 750 rifles and all that ammu- 
nition, and by your help too, is a pretty tall order to overlook. 
What now ?’ 
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“People say,’ replied he in apologetic tones, watching my 
expression through the corners of his eyes as he made the announce- 
ment, ‘that the Sirkar is sending a fauj (army) on ships from 
Hindustan to fight the Afghans, and take away from them all the 
arms they have collected along this coast.’ 

Now this news was supposed to be secret and confidential, and 
I had not yet informed even my chief agent of the fact ; so I won- 
dered how this unsophisticated old sea-faring bloke had obtained 
knowledge of the Government’s intention. But I was not going 
to give the show away at this juncture, and turned the assertion 
aside with an air of jocularity by adding, ‘ And you wish to enlist 
in this fawj, to fight the Afghans and help recover the arms you 
have been wicked enough to land for them this season ? ’ 

No, this was not precisely his desire ; but he thought it might be 
helpful if he could point out on a large scale map the approximate 
spot at which the latest cache of arms was concealed, should the 
rumour prove correct. So, pretending to humour the old man, 
behold the three of us poring over a map whereon, by the subdued 
rays of a lamp, the sea-dog pointed out exactly where he had landed 
the consignment, and whither it had been removed by the Afghans. 

I was surprised that the illiterate creature understood a map at 
all, but every indentation of that coastline seemed as familiar to 
him as the points of the compass, and likewise the tracks and topo- 
graphical features extending inland from the sea-shore. I frankly 
admit, therefore, that we derived much valuable information which 
came in useful later. 

Having thus made his peace with us, as he supposed, he asked my 
permission to depart. To this I agreed, for he had apparently been 
truthful as to the part he had played, and I inwardly hoped ‘ some 
good might yet come of this sad affair,’ as he had at first suggested. 
But when the rogue, taking advantage of my momentary gracious- 
ness, then calmly asked payment of the Rs. 330 owing to him, I 
bluntly informed him all that would be forfeited if the Afghans got 
away with his last landing. He must, therefore, still wait awhile. 
With this mild rebuff he disappeared with my fidus Achates into the 
blackness without, and I resumed my disturbed slumbers. 

Next day I received a wireless message from the Admiral con- 
manding the East Indies squadron saying that he was on his way 
to Jashk, and was being followed by a transport containing a small 
mixed force of artillery, sappers, and infantry, with mule transport, 
which he proposed to utilise ashore for raiding arms caches. He 
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expected to arrive the next morning, and I should be ready to come 
sboard with all necessary information regarding such caches, as 
soon as the flagship dropped anchor. 

The flagship arrived at the stated time, and I was conveyed out 
to her in a steam launch sent ashore for the purpose. On receiving 
my report the Admiral steamed away up the coast ; but returned 
again after dark, when a boat was dispatched to take me and my 
chief agent aboard with our bedding, etc. The flagship then left 
for a rendezvous out of sight of land, where the transport was met 
soon after daylight, and all arrangements made for landing the 
force at Khor Lash after dark that evening. 

The two ships steamed quietly to the appointed spot, which was 
reached at dusk, and the disembarkation was commenced at 8 P.M. 
in a calm sea under bright moonlight ; but owing to the shallow 
nature of the coast the ships had to stand a mile and a half out from 
land, which added greatly to the length of the operation. Never- 
theless, the force was under way by daylight ; but a long march lay 
before it, as the Afghans had recently removed their cache farther 
inland. 

Fortunately, soon after the advance commenced, we pounced 
upon a solitary stupid-looking old Baluch yokel, with a hunched 
back, high falsetto voice, and a face wrinkled like a walnut. The 
face was totally devoid of any hirsute appendage, and thus quite 
unlike that of the generality of the local natives. Its owner seemed 
the usual senile loafing village idiot ; but the ‘loony’ evidently 
had some wits about him, for when offered a reward of Rs. 100 to 
conduct us through this intricate country, to the place where 
our information led us to believe the Afghans were settled, his 
demeanour changed, though up to then he had denied, in the 
dithering accents of an imbecile, the presence of any gun-runners 
in the neighbourhood. 

His services enlisted, he was given the place of honour in front 
between two sepoys of the advanced guard ; and the force tramped 
steadily in his wake for several hours. By that time we had reached 
an inhospitable sandy region, broken by numerous low hills and 
narrow winding stony nullahs. The bent bumpkin now began to 
exhibit signs of trepidation whilst explaining that the Afghan place 
of concealment was close at hand. Emerging shortly after on to 
the summit of a low ridge, the advanced guard was heavily sniped 
from a line of ‘sangars’ beyond; and it became clear that our 
objective had been attained. 
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Into the details of the action which followed I do not propose 
to enter; but it may be said the small party of Afghans put up a 
stout resistance for some time. They were greatly outnumbered, 
however, and the infantry attack, supported by mountain and 
machine guns, gradually overcame their powers of endurance. 
They were driven headlong from their strong position, leaving 
several dead and badly wounded Ghilzais behind, together with all 
' their arms and ammunition save what they carried on them in 
their precipitate flight. 

The crack of the rifles, the boom of the guns, and the screeching 
of the shells through the air, followed by the bursting of the shrapnel 
over the ‘ sangars,’ obviously afforded the greatest interest to our 
old Baluch guide. He became almost beside himself with excite- 
ment, and exhibited childish glee during the scrap, the explosion of 
the shells calling forth ejaculations of astonishment and approval. 
The whistling of the enemy’s bullets about his ears appeared, on the 
other hand, to occasion him but little concern. In his younger and 
saner days he had, doubtless, shared in many a tribal affray, like 
the majority of his countrymen. 

At the termination of the fight he proved useful, too, in identi- 
fying the dead Afghans, all of whom he seemed to know by the names 
they bore in life. The man apparently was not such a fool as he 
looked ; for he evinced marked disapproval when he saw the cap- 
tured arms being ruthlessly destroyed on the spot, and the numerous 
boxes of ammunition formed into dumps and blown to smithereens 
by explosives. Such wanton destruction of possessions highly prized 
by Afghan and Baluch seemed to cut him to the quick, judging by 
his mournful exclamations and regretful mien during this part of 
the performance. 

We bivouacked for the night on the scene of the conflict, and 
marched back next morning to Khor Lash under the direction of 
our half-witted guide. As the flagship and transport had sailed for 
Jashk on completion of the disembarkation, the force proceeded 
thither the following day by land. Our strange new acquaintance 
accompanied us, in order to be paid off for his services on arrival at 
the Telegraph enclave. 

On reaching Jashk the force re-embarked on the transport ; and 
whilst this operation was in progress the freak guide was brought 
round to my quarters for payment of the Rs. 100 promised to 
him. This sum paid over, the stupid-looking fellow drew himself 
up to his full height, his hunched back subsided beneath his 
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sheepskin coat, and in deep familiar tones he expostulated, with 
twinkling eyes, ‘ But, sahib, why have I forfeited the Rs. 330 that 
you still owe me? And am I to get nought for delivering into 
your hands all those rifles and ammunition I landed at Lash for 
the Afghans ? ’ 

The limb of Satan! Still, Rahim Dad thoroughly deserved the 
additional reward bestowed upon him for having assisted in the 
recovery of the arms, and so completely hoodwinking my chief 
agent and myself during the past few days. But he thought it 
wise to hide himself for a space, with only a portion of his newly 
gotten riches, in the wilds of Bashakard. There he would grow 
afresh his beard and whiskers—after this period of mourning 
for an imaginary deceased wife—before rejoining his old friends 
at Ziarat. 

Thus, he decided to leave Rs. 2000 on account with us until called 
for; and readjusted his hunched back prior to bidding us a fond 
farewell. 


(To be continued.) 





SNOW-LEOPARDS. 


At dawn, August 6, 1910, I left camp at the junction of the rivers 
Yambiti and Késar-Osiin, to ascend the narrow path which climbed 
through giant spruces to the open, then wound about the grassy 
spurs and gullies of the immense hill above the former torrent, 
whose crags and stone-shoots impended terribly above. I remember 
that two or three ibex skulls lay at the edge of one gully, half-buried 
now in the ripe herbage as they had been a year or two earlier by 
the avalanche that had killed them. Ina couple of miles we began 
to open to the left a wilder glen, across which towered a tremen- 
dous pinnacle, 5000 or 6000 feet of brown and yellow rock, looking 
inexpressibly savage through the morning mists. Months of travel 
amid the mightiest mountains of the world had not dimmed in me 
the awe and reverence with which I regard such spectacles ; and 
I could feast my eyes on this one without other preoccupation, for 
no game could be expected yet awhile. The wonderful aiguille—or 
rather fang—looked the more magnificently desolate, seen as it was 
across the sunny grass-slopes which each turn of the steadily rising 
path disclosed, with more and more of the new glen—Nitchkin-sala 
—which was to be the scene of our day’s hunt for ibex. 

I was riding second, and, being tall, could see over the leader’s 
head. As we turned a corner, marmots began whistling: the same 
instant I saw two small heads 150 yards off on the skyline of the 
next grass-slope. Unusual heads they were—certainly not marmots. 
I stopped the Kaimak with a ‘ Hass,’ and pulled out the glass, but 
my raw pony would not stand. Now the two heads were three 
—were looking at us; square blocks of heads, prick ears ; one 
moved—a long, low thing : I did not need Nurah’s excited ‘ Shou, 
shou!’ to know that they were snow-leopards! But they were 
gone. 

Out came the rifle—I raced up that hill like a lamplighter. In 
two minutes I was stealing up to the curved skyline of grass with 
very little expectation of seeing a living thing. Nor had I the 
slightest inkling of the glorious view that was to burst upon my 
eyes as I rose above the crest. All Nitchkin-sala lay before me: 
its nearer amphitheatre of alternate grass and scree, its highest 
cirque of crags, its moraine-end and the last seracs of its hanging 
glacier. Nothing moved in front. Nor to the left up towards the 
nearest crags. But to the right the grass seemed to end abruptly, 
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and across a gulf I could look down upon the treetops at the base of 
the great pinnacle already mentioned, while the roar of a torrent 
met my ears. I crept that way and realised that the grass spurs 
ended in sheer precipice that fell several hundred feet into a 
very narrow cleft (klamm of the Alps, tang: of the North-West 
Frontier). The crags were of a very large conglomerate, of all rock 
the most unstable. So much I tookinatthefirstglance. The next 
showed me a snow-leopard sitting on his haunches on a spur of the 
cliff sixty yards away ; he was looking into the gulf. As I brought 
therifle to bear he turned hishead my way, but the bullet took him 
and he flung convulsively into a hollow and lay: done for! Two 
leopards sprang out of a gully 130 yards off, to pause an instant on 
a tiny platform of the precipitous spur: I wasn’t quick enough to 
fire at the first, but the bullet reached the second at the last possible 
fraction of time, and he vanished in a whirl of dust, with a wild 
flurry of his tail that meant a mortal stroke. Yet a minute and 
number three appeared at a farther corner, but I did not fire; two 
beasts to retrieve in ground like this was enough for me or any man. 
Ha! number one revived, moved out, but he collapsed utterly at 
my shot. Nurah and the horse-holder had not reached me, but I 
could not wait: I moved along the cliff edge and peered into the 
deep cleft into which number one leopard had vanished. The sun 
was hardly over the mountain, and my eye could not pierce its gloom. 
But I felt that number one could wait ; number two was much more 
urgent ; and he had passed into a farther gully. Also this gully was 
quite inaccessible from here; it was perpendicular, and the round 
stones, many twice as big as a man’s head, stuck out all about it, 
looking ready to fall at a touch, and suggesting all kinds of difficulty 
ahead. 

Nothing was visible in the next gully either, but it seemed less 
impossible than number one: when I got down to it I could see 
8 way for twenty yards or so. Slipping off my sandals, I ventured 
gingerly into the crag, and at the first corner found still a little 
foothold onwards: and there was blood—great splashes! They 
led to the next corner—but that was where he had been when I 
fired. Then he had come this way—yet the blood ceased here. 
He was not below, for I could see into the cleft, and it was so steep 
that a body could hardly have been held. Three hundred feet down, 
its stone-shoot ended in a narrow ‘ V,’ past which came the spray and 
toar of a waterfall. Either he was down the fall or he had gone 
back past the corner to the tiny platform a few yards on, where he 
had paused for me to fire. 
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I was nonplussed, for the next few steps were very bad. But 
Nurah was now peering over the cliff-verge, wringing his hands, 
crying for me to come back: ‘ Yamin tash ; yaman tash ; toli 
yaman, tola yaman!’ (Bad rocks; very, very bad.) Yet when J 
shouted for him, and had to go on without him, and got into 
difficulties at once with the rifle, down he came, supplied the 
extra hand that was wanted, and followed likea man. The blood 
splashes passed round the corner. So did we. But I don’t 
remember how. Clinging to the projections of the conglomerate 
with all my grip, I gained a point ten feet from the platform— 
which was, say, six feet wide and ten or twelve long—and 
there on it was the end of the leopard’s tail! I could no more 
fire than fly, but five steps more and one had achance. I went on; 
the tail was slowly drawn away, and as I came level with the plat- 
form it was replaced by the head! But as the eyes met mine | 
knew that the animal was mortally sick. A moment earlier, 
pressed like a fly against the rock, I won’t boast of my sensations. 
But now the rifle could be used ; the beast was very far through: 
confidence returned. Ah! the head drew back—and when I stood 
upright on the platform the leopard was not to be seen. ; 

Pause—and a bit of reaction. Prisoned on this tiny space, 
a hundred feet down the crag, my back to the unseen depths in 
which the torrent roared, the wounded leopard within a few yards: 
do you wonder ? However, here arrived Nurah ; the blood splashes 
passed beyond my vision a few yards down the other side: and 
clambering here and clinging there I saw into a good deal of the 
gully, into which the sun now began to penetrate. The cleft was 
blocked in one place by a boulder ten or fifteen feet high, and above 
it, and held by it, lay number one leopard. Dead, but quite in- 
accessible, at all events from here, yet secure for the time. So we 
clambered farther still about the platform edges, and at last spotted 
number two leopard crawling along a ledge opposite, but far below 
us, like a fly on a housewall. Below him the cliff curved into the 
perpendicular, a sheer drop into nothingness where was the invisible 
torrent. It was visible, however, beyond my own spur ; it leaped 
out in a cascade, from whose spray surged away the grey glacier 
water to plunge into another cauldron and vanish. A resistless 
torrent. An awful place. I studied the leopard. He was hit 
through back and stomach. He was very far gone indeed. Did 
I shoot him now, he must fall over the cliff and be lost. Did I not, 
he might crawl into some inaccessible hole and die. But he might 
not. Whereas to shoot him now meant certain loss. I didn’t fire, 
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and the poor beast slowly dragged himself into a nook of grass in an 
angle of the precipice. I thought there was a chance that he might 
beretained here if killed ; I fired ; he sprang up but relaxed at once, 
his head sank, and I thought him dead. But suddenly he was up 
again, out of the recess, on to the outer ledge. Then his head 
dropped, he slipped sideways, made one effort to struggle back, 
slipped, fell, turned in the air as he went sheer, sheer down. I 
could not see him strike the water. 

I had to get back to the top. I remember little about it except 
that I was glad to find myself out on the smooth grass again ; and 
Ifancy that the ascent was less trying than the descent. If I was 
pleased to be up top, Nurah was more pleased still, for if I had got 
myself killed his ‘local authorities ’—a potentate yclept ‘Chang 
Tchun’ (I don’t vouch for the spelling)—would have held him 
responsible, and in the evening he jolly well let me know it. But 
now we had to search the torrent; the horse-holder had long ago 
been sent to find a way down: Nurah would ride to camp instanter, 
place one gang of men a-horseback across the Yambitu ford in case 
the leopard was carried down to the big river: all others should 
follow up the Yambitu shore, searching for the body in eddies or be- 
hind the giant boulders : all loading ropes, halters, axes, etc., would 
be brought along. I would make a preliminary reconnaissance of 
the Nitchkin-sala torrent. Number one leopard could await our 
later leisure. 

I had some difficulty in getting down to the Yambitu’s shore 
through the dense August growth—and once down at the thick 
water of the resistless flood, one realised how small was the chance 
of success. (There was, by the way, much spoor of snow-leopards 
along the brink.) Arrived at the junction with the Nitchkin-sala, 
9000 feet above the sea, I found its steep gorge a chaos of dead trees, 
rank herbage, and young spruce. The opaque grey water foamed 
among the stems of the underbrush, surged against the boulders, 
raged through or over the tangled debris. A hundred corners, a 
hundred rocks, might have held the leopard ; one could not see 
two inches into the giddy flood. I had retrieved the horse-holder, 
who cut a spruce pole with which we probed the eddies, plumbed 
the depths, and helped our difficult way to the mouth of the real 
gorge, 200 or 300 yards up, which was the scene of the leopard’s 
fall. So encumbered was the stream that it seemed increasingly 
probable that the body had been caught within the gorge ; I now 
doubted the possibility of its having been swept down to the larger 
river. 
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We penetrated the gorge till the conglomerate cliffs approached 
each other so closely that the water filled the space between; 
thigh-deep against the cliff edge, we won through the first ‘ tangi, 
and we made another fifty yards to a cleft but fifteen feet wide, 
which proved beyond our power to pass. Twenty yards up there 
was an angle against which the water surged fiercely : it did not 
seem possible to pass there, and the crag above us was hopeless, 
Yet when my Kashmiri hunter and the other men arrived they cut 
down young spruce and bridged the stream below the pool. This 
was our last success; the pool was too deep and too strong ; by 
the crag a few yards were gained, but the view up the gorge showed 
that it became more impenetrable still. We gave it best and con- 
centrated on the search of the lower course and of Yambitu. In 
vain. Men and horses stood several hours in the shallow ford. 
In vain. Number two leopard was never seen again. 


It was past noon before we were back at the top of the clifis. 
Eight men, of six races ; for besides myself, there were two Kash- 
miris, a half-bred Pathan, a Turki caravan man, two Kalmak 
hunters, and two Kazak locals. We had some fifty feet of ropes, 
also two or three stout spruce saplings, with the idea of fastening 
the rope to them if it were necessary to lower a man into the cleft. 
We soon found that the active working party was restricted to four. 
I was useless ; the cliff was far steeper than this morning when I 
had gone into it without winking ; besides, I could not go barefoot 
as the Kashmiris did. Kazaks are of little value for anything apart 
from their horses ; while though the Kalmak hunters were thoroughly 
accustomed to ibex ground, I had already proved that they knew 
nothing about real rocks. Certainly Nurah had followed me this 
morning, but now, in cold blood, he could hardly look over the edge! 
Of the four, the Turki and one Kashmiri (a big, soft sumph who was 
to break an arm a week or two later and give a typical exhibition 
of the lack of grit of his race), proved useful during the preliminary 
stages, but would not venture much. The Pathan, bred in the 
plains of Central Asia, had never had to do with rocks, but he was 
entirely free from nerves, and followed fearlessly where the Kashmiri 
shikari led ; the pair gained a projection of the spur above where the 
leopard lay, with the sun now full upon him. No further descent 
was possible, but by degrees saplings were lowered to them and 
wedged firmly. By the aid of these a still lower nook was reached, 
and a third pole secured across an angle of the crag. The rope— 
well tested at its many knots—was passed down, made fast to both 
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the higher and the lower saplings, and its end lowered into the gully. 
But so much had been used in securing it that its end was far too 
short, and one could see that the cliff below it was too sheer to 
be climbed. A further difficulty made itself apparent. Neither 
upper nor lower position could hold more than two men, and it 
seemed doubtful if the available strength would suffice to haul a 
man up the cliff even if he could be lowered down it. So Rahima, 
the shikari, came up and consulted. Wesenttocamp for every yard 
of girth, picket rope, or baggage cord which could be found—I had 
but a light camp with me, as there was a bad ford of the Kesar-osun 
River and a mile or two of bush-cutting and track-making along the 
tough river shore or hillfoot between us and the main camp a couple 
of hours away. 

Meanwhile, we again reconnoitred the platform I had reached in 
the morning, but the way was no clearer than it had been. In due 
course a few more feet of rope did arrive, but so late that we were 
just starting homewards. My pony, hired from a local Kazak as 
being surer footed in the mountains than my own plains’ beasts, was 
bitten on some tender spot by a gadfly, and started plunging and 
bucking on a narrow descent, barged the leader off the path and down 
the hillside, and I had great difficulty in stopping him. 

I remember this bivouac well. A giant spruce thrust its lower 
branches against and over a boulder, forming a rainproof cave 
large enough for my tente-d’abri, my tiny table, and my camp fire ; 
the cook was established under the next tree, and the others were 
just round the corner. The loud but harmonious voices of the 
rivers lulled me to sleep ; the night was so calm and warm that I 
lay out under the stars that gleamed and sparkled above the dark 
outline of the northern mountain ; a perfect night ; and not many 
were 80, for rain is frequent in the Tian-Shan. 

We were back on the cliffs by 8 4.M., and again studied the spurs 
and gullies. While the rope was being tied and tested, Rahima 
descended to the platform where I ‘ met’ the leopard. I saw him 
peering earnestly over its extreme end ; then he returned, stripped 
off his shirt and pants, stood in his breechclout and pointed skullcap, 
dropped over the end, and disappeared. Posting myself so as to see 
as much as possible of the ground, I waited in suspense. In less 
than ten minutes I saw his head above the waterfall; it slowly 
passed along and out of sight. But very soon it reappeared much 
nearer, at the lip of the gully ; we saw the climber hoist himself 
over an edge with slow deliberateness that denoted difficulty. He 
stood upright in the gully; he looked up and waved to us. Nowhe 
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made quick way to the boulder, beneath which he disappeared for 
quite a time. Hurrah! there he came, hoisting himself up at one 
side : he stood upon the great rock and dropped down beside the 
leopard! Hurrah! Nurah’s broad Mongol countenance had 
wider grin than ever the Cheshire cat’s! The other men were not 
excited. The Pathan had by now made fast the rope to the spruce 
poles and threw the loose end down. Rahima could barely reach it. 
I could see that the pitch of the gully made it quite impossible to 
haul the carcass up to the rope end. After a shout and a signal or 
two, Rahima made up his mind ; out came his knife, he skinned the 
animal, tied skin and head about his waist and set himself to the 
return. I think he was quicker getting up than down; but it 
seemed long to me ere he reappeared over the famous platform, 
which now passed out of history, probably forever. Great applause 
greeted Rahima when, in a somewhat histrionic manner, he laid the 
skin at my feet, after a really fine piece of cragsmanship. 

It had been very interesting to note the qualities of the different 
races in this affair. The fearlessness and handiness of the untrained 
Pathan were as striking as the trained climbing of Rahima. The 
uselessness of the rest of us was not less noteworthy. But whereas 
the Pathan forgot that he had distinguished himself, as easily as he 
had entered on the job, Rahima was highly bucked by his triumph; 
and his considerable vanity did not let me forget it until, three 
weeks later, a series of failures with those Shaitans of ‘gulja ’ (Oves 
Ammon) dropped him for a time into the depths of despair. 

As for me, that afternoon I rode up Nitchkin-sala for the last 
time. During the hours I had sat on the cliff brink, ibex had showed 
themselves several times ; so now we penetrated well into its grey 
and green amphitheatre. But heavy rain came on, and we had to 
turn home without having seen anything worth attention. | 
suppose my pony had never felt a wet mackintosh on his flanks— 
though the long coats of the nomads should have accustomed him 
to skirts; anyhow, no sooner was I mounted than he began plunging 
violently on the greasy path, which was far too narrow for the pur- 
pose, and I had to dismount. He let out, caught me in the stomach, 
and doubled me up. I was unfit for the hill for a time, and as soon 
as I could move we returned to the main valley, and I saw these 
glens no more. Sad to think that where, even after the Chinese 
revolution, a solitary Briton could wander in safety almost without 
arms or escort, he would now be in as great danger as in the Soudan 
after the fall of Khartoum. 

A. D. GREENHILL GARDYNE. 
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Do you know Galway ? Galway, where the hills are mountains, so 
finely do they stand out in the blue distances beyond the purple, 
indigo, and sepia of the bogs. You who have never seen them can 
never understand the exile’s hunger to see them once again. 

And if you do not know ‘ the West,’ mere words can make but 
a poor picture for you of the rough valley and townlands of 
Turloughbeg, with the rapid stream of the Turlough River flowing 
down in a trough of the hills. Grey stone is everywhere, and grey 
stone walls, ragged and broken. Grey stones are piled in every 
small enclosure. Even among the bracken and heather of the lower 
hillsides the great grey rocks jut out, and the mountains beyond 
raise bare stony peaks in irregular outline against the sky. 

I made acquaintance with Turloughbeg one autumn day, on 
the occasion of its ‘Four Pound Nineteen Races.’ Races such as 
these were usually promoted by the local publicans. They would 
put up a prize—generally a new bridle and saddle. Such races 
were common twenty years ago throughout the south and west of 
Ireland. They were called ‘ Four Pound Nineteen Races,’ ‘ Flapper,’ 
or ‘ Illegal Meetings,’ because any stake of £5 and over would bring 
the meeting under the Rules of Racing. The whole countryside 
attended, as apart from the sport there was possibly some attraction 
in the name ‘Illegal Meeting.’ After all, it is our nature to juggle 
with rules and wriggle through laws. 

It was my fate to be sent as District Inspector of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary some twenty miles away from Turloughbeg 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. Shortly after my arrival, as I 
walked down the wide village street early one sunny day, my eye 
was caught by a brilliant pea-green poster fluttering on the Market 
House wall: 


‘COME IN YOUR THOUSANDS TO THE RACES AT 
TURLOUGHBEG.’ 


So ran the invitation. 
Now a really fine morning makes one feel fit for anything, even 
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to come with thousands to a race meeting at a remote and, to me, 
unknown village. I decided to obey the sporting call, and after | 
had donned what struck me as an appropriately sporting get-up, 
I walked down to the railway station. 

My friend the station-master eyed me curiously. Then he 
spotted my race glasses, and a comprehending grin spread over his 
face. 

‘ And is it racing you’re going, yer honour ?’ he asked ; ‘ and 
where would it be? Sure there’s no races in these parts the day 
that I’ve heard tell of.’ 

‘ Turloughbeg—where else? Have you not seen that beautiful 
poster ?’ was my answer. ‘I want an excursion ticket, please.’ 

‘ An excursion ticket, isit ? And me with no instructions from 
the Company about an excursion. But here, I’ll damn soon make 
one.’ 

He did, to a grumbled commentary that ‘the Company were 
going to Hell for want of enterprise. Only last week the directors 
had me up fornenst them for using too much paraffin ile in the 
station lamps. I told them to send ile when they sent ile, and 
not half water and half ile, and less would suffice.’ 

The business of the excursion ticket settled, he took down a 
ledger and began to tot up £8. d. by counting on his fingers. Twice 
when half-way up the column he broke off to kick a dog out of the 
office. Then he started again, only to stop and call to his wife, 
‘Take away your dirty brat who is brawling.’ 

The train came in after he had made another attempt. I often 
wondered when that tot was finished, for he was a decent man. 

On arrival at Turloughbeg the course was easily found. I had 
but to follow the crowd. Such a crowd it was—a crowd only Ireland 
could show, and Galway at that. Beggars were there in swarms. 
Some thrust coughing or crying babies under one’s nose, whilst 
others dogged one silently. A tall cadaverous-faced woman, with 
white hair showing beneath her long black shawl, positively 
shadowed me. To shake her off I hastened my steps till she called 
out, ‘Have I yer honour’s permission to run after ye?’ These 
beggar women were usually travelling tinkers’ belongings, and some 
of their pleadings were really poetic. 

‘Would you plase assist a poor lone widde woman that has lost 
her man through no fault of her own,’ said one. ‘ May the blessing 
of God be about ye, and St. Patrick and all the Saints protect ye, 
and may the divil be famished if he looks sideways at your kindly 
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face. May the angels make your bed as soft as your heart. It’s 
3 poor woman’s blessing you have on you this minute.’ 

But should a rude rebuff incur displeasure, they would belittle 
the offender. 

‘Sure I knew to look at ye that it was a waste of breath to be 
axin’ ye. It’s the picture of misery ye are. You that’s all dressed 
up with your white collar that’s not paid for. Oh, I know ye! 
And it’s me that knows your history from the cradle to the work- 
house—sure your father and your grandfather died there, and Glory 
be to God, it’s not for me to say, but by the look of ye it’s there 
you'll end your own days—so you will.’ 

The local R.1.C. sergeant was the most important man at all 
such meetings as arule. This particular sergeant at Turloughbeg 
walked along with stately tread, and with all his fingers outstretched 
as though pawing the air. The weight of the Empire might have 
been embodied in him as he wended his way through the crowd with 
a look that said plainly, ‘ It’s all right, I’m here.’ His fine presence 
was obviously intended not only to be seen but felt—as felt it was 
on the slightest indication of a breach of the peace. 

Amongst the crowd fiddlers played, or rather rasped out, jigs 
and reels, while their women folk collected coppers in tin por- 
ringers. Ballad singers, male and female, bawled forth with spirit 
and feeling the praise of certain land war heroes—who had been in 
jail—as if such treatment personally affected their chances of the 
promised division of land. 

Among the crowd was an old country-man in a frieze coat and 
knee-breeches. He was smoking a cigarette, which surprised me. 

‘You are the first country-man,’ I told him, ‘ that I ever saw 
smoking a cigarette.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said he, as he looked at me indignantly, 
‘T’m no country-man. Sure I come from the village of Ballydrina 
on the mountain side.’ 

I apologised, and pushed on to the course. This was marked 
out with whitewashed stones. Flags of glazed white calico 
marked the jumps. These were built of whin bushes on boggy 
banks, and there were walls of round stones that would rattle far 
into the next field when struck by the hoofs or the knees of the 
galloping horses. There was a grand-stand made of planks, 
supported by old water pipes cut in various lengths. These gave 
the planks a playful spring, to the danger of those who risked 
half-a-crown for the honour and glory of being there, or who paid 
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with the notion that they would get a better view from the rickety 
structure. 

Small refreshment tents were scattered about, with a great 
display of crubeens (pigs’ feet), mineral waters, currant buns, 
sugar-sticks—called ‘ Peggy’s leg ’—apples and oranges, courting 
lozenges with amorous mottoes, gingerbread figures, and four-a- 
penny biscuits with red and white sweets on top—the kind known 
as hundreds and thousands. In larger tents drink was sold by 
men in shirt-sleeves, who looked as if they had entered for a competi- 
tion to see who could pull most corks in a given time. Dodging 
here and there to hide behind walls were sporting priests, anxious 
to see the fun yet not to be seen, as it is against Church rules to 
attend races openly. Roulette tables, wheels of fortune, three- 
card-trick men, ‘trick o’ the loop,’ thimble riggers, and bawling 
bookies—who only paid first past the post—completed the picture. 

I noticed that people were looking at me with some curiosity, 
and thought perhaps it was my race glasses that impressed them, 
as nobody else carried any. Or perhaps it was my loud check suit 
and shiny gaiters that dazzled them. However, to my cost, I was 
soon to know. ; 

The starter—a handsome young man with a sporting plaid 
waistcoat—joked with everyone. 

‘Who is he ?’ I asked one of my neighbours. 

‘Isn’t he the new Dispensary Doctor,’ said he, ‘and the best 
Doctor that ever set foot in the parish ?—for it would do your 
heart good to see him throwing leps with the boys after Mass of 
a Sunday for bottles of brandy.’ 

The jockeys all wore home-made multi-coloured jackets—green 
or yellow predominating—and nearly all had caps with enormous 
peaks which flew backwards as they raced along, giving them the 
appearance of mitres. Their nether garments were trousers, tied 
below the knee, which gradually worked up and showed a bit of 
naked leg above bright coloured sock—or perhaps no sock at all. 

The horses were nearly all from the surrounding country. 
Most of them bore the marks of harness. Some of them were 
actually ridden in ‘ winkers’ with silver crests. Incongruous and 
dilapidated, these remnants of past glories were mute evidence of 
auctions on the departure of old landlords. One sportsman, who 
appeared to be well known as ‘ Fitz,’ had brought a couple of good 
horses all the way from County Meath. 

There were four horses entered for the first race, and they were 
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paraded about with shawls or rugs thrown over them—The Snipe, 
Turf Smoke, Mary Ellen, and Dhudeen, a big thoroughbred. Just 
before the race a fine young fellow came up to me and whispered 
‘Back the little black mare, Mary Ellen.’ I did, to the tune of 
five shillings, to give myself an interest in the race. Shortly after- 
wards I saw my unknown adviser again, and asked him what 
chance the black mare had against the big thoroughbred. 

‘That’s all settled, yer honour,’ he whispered. ‘The Snipe will 
drive him into the meadow on the first fence.’ 

At last the cry of ‘ They’re off!’ was heard, and right enough 
the words of my mysterious prophet came true. There was 
Dhudeen successfully ridden off the jump and circling round to get 
on the course again. But the thoroughbred was unable to catch 
up the others and only came in third—Mary Ellen first, with Turf 
Smoke second. Meanwhile the culprit—The Snipe—was grazing 
peacefully in the meadow, and his jockey was eating an apple. 

The owner of Dhudeen, a man with a very red face and a dirty 
hunting-stock tie, came towards the stand roaring, ‘ Objection ! 
Objection !’ and the committee—badged with large green rosettes 
—gathered round. A fierce argument followed between owners, 
backers, jockeys, and the committee—in fact, the whole meeting 
joined in. From what I could gather the question at issue was if 
the owner of the third horse could object to the first. Some main- 
tained that he could, others that the second only might do so. 
Nothing appeared to be said about the guilty Snipe—still grazing 
peacefully. The hubbub was awful between shouted advice, curses, 
and abuse. The crowd swayed about, some of the disputants with 
sticks rampant, others with closed fists. The situation had all the 
elements of a first-class row, and this seemed imminent. 

Suddenly to my dismay I saw the committee as one man making 
straight for me, and the chairman—with a green rosette twice as 
big as the others—asked me in a loud voice if, under the Rules of 
Racing, the third horse had power to object to the first. 

The crowd surged round to hear the Rules of Racing, whereof 
I was blissfully ignorant. Herewasadilemma. This was evidently 
the outcome of my race glasses and check suit. What was I to say 
to the tumultuous assembly ? To give decision either way might 
endanger life and property—including my own. To plead ignorance 
on such an occasion would hurt my pride. I suppose my natural 
wits were sharpened, for I looked straight at the crowd and the 
chairman. 
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‘ Gentlemen,’ I said in a loud voice, ‘ I regret that in all fairness 
I am unable to interfere as I backed the first horse—Mary Ellen.’ 

‘And you backed Mary Ellen?’ the chairman answered. 
‘ Then,’ he shouted, making a cup of his hands, ‘ Mary Ellen has it !’ 

Everyone seemed to be perfectly satisfied, and the crowd 
regarded me with even greater curiosity. Probably they looked 
upon me as ‘a knowing one,’ or possibly a member of the Jockey 
Club. 

Before the finish of each race two of the committee—‘ tould 
off’ to keep the course clear—carried a long rope to make a lane- 
way through the crowd. One of the two was a small man with a 
very game leg, the other was a tall youth. After they started it 
looked as though the boy was towing his limping colleague, for the 
owner of the game leg could not keep up with the youth’s long 
strides. Fortunately they were followed by men with pink armlets 
and whips, who shouted, ‘Course! Course! Course!’ and this 
had the desired effect. 

In the two-mile race Fitz from County Meath was nearly half 
a mile in front when within fifty yards of the winning-post. Seeing 
this he pulled up, lit his pipe, let his horse graze, and so calmly 
awaited the others. When they reached him he gathered up his 
reins and—still puffing smoke—to the utter delight of the crowd 
rode hell for leather, amid yells of ‘Go it, Fitz! Go it, Fitz! 
Bedambut Fitz has it!’ 

And he had—by a short head. 

‘Well,’ said an excited spectator, as he suddenly dug me in the 
ribs, ‘ isn’t he a divil ? ’ 

Altogether I had a most enjoyable day, and came to the con- 
clusion that I really found greater pleasure and ‘ divarsion ’ at this 
illegal meeting than I had when wearing a tall hat and winning 
guineas at my last race meeting—Ascot. 

But I was anxious to know why my unknown friend before the 
first race should have imparted secret stable information to me, 
a perfect stranger—and incidentally land me in a first-class turf 
scandal and probable riot. So when later on the said fine young 
fellow came up and whispered in my ear, ‘ Didn’t I tell yer honour ?’ 
I asked him the reason. 

‘Sure, yer honour,’ he replied, ‘I heard you were the Police 
Officer, and I’m going on for the Police, and may be up before you 
any day.’ 
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Easter Istanp has so long held the attention of archeologists 
as the Mystery of the Pacific that few people have concerned them- 
selves to examine other remains of a vanished race which exist in 
that ocean, and are far more wonderful in their way than even the 
great statues of Easter Island. 

In the north of Australia is the great archipelago of islands 
beginning with New Guinea and running towards the east. One 
of the most interesting groups in all that wonderful ocean is the 
Carolines, now unfortunately under the control of another Power; 
therefore it is much to be feared that our own race will not havethe 
opportunity of examining further at present into that marvellous 
island- Venice to be found on one of the groups. 

Ponape covers about 340 square miles of land, and over most 
of it are scattered ruins of a vanished people who must have well 
understood the art of moving huge blocks of stone and putting them 
into position. Surrounding the island is a lagoon enclosed by a 
barrier reef, and in this lagoon are over thirty islands—most of them 
artificial—many of which also contain ruins of the past. The 
lagoon is a mile and a half across, and along one side of it are to be 
found the remains of a former outer wall with angles between, 
leaving narrow openings through which to approach the fortified 
town within, and canals up which the approaching boats could 
pass. Many of these walls can still be seen, but dense vegetation 
is gradually overcoming them, and unless restored and the vegetation 
cut down, the walls will fall before long ; perhaps it is better so. 

The natives view with horror any attempt to interfere with the 
ruins, since they hold these in great reverence, as being the work 
of spirits or demi-gods; they have many legends of a past race, 
and of a great battle wherein these were finally overcome. They 
say that the walls were originally built by two brothers—Olosipa 
and Olosapa—and as each brother ordered it, the spirits threw the 
huge blocks into place. Certainly the spirits did their work well, 
for many of the huge basalt blocks are ten feet long, and these are 
laid crossways layer on layer, the outer walls of the fort being fifteen 
feet thick and from twenty-five to forty feet in height. 

A most interesting fact is, that on the island of Ponape there 
is a chief's language—that is to say, a tongue wherein many words 
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signify something belonging to a prince or chief, such as ‘ Chief’s 
eye,’ ‘ Chief’s ear,’ etc.; for quite another set of words denotes 
things belonging to ordinary members of the race ; while also they 
have many place-names which reveal unconsciously some par- 
ticulars of the past. Thus the walled city on Ponape is ‘The 
Palace of High Walls’; another island is called ‘ The Place of Pro- 
clamation ’—or the capital town—where decrees were made public. 
One island filled with the remains of the fires of ancient times is 
‘The Place of Feeding ’—that is, where the workmen were fed who 
were employed on these gigantic works. Legends tell of a race 
grown lazy with success and of the coming of the ‘ Foreigners,’ 
a title still borne by one of the tribes of the Carolines. The natives 
say that these approached suddenly with a great force from the 
south, and a terrible battle took place, where the last ruler of the 
ancient race—‘ Chau-te-Leur’ by name—was forced to defend - 
himself and his rights ; how he was gradually driven down to the 
beach of his own city and fell with the remnant of his forces before 
the ‘ Foreigners.’ It may be the present inhabitants are descended 
from the invaders. 

The remains of the sea-wall can still be seen for three miles 
along one side of the lagoon, and there are about fifty fortified 
islets within the enclosure, which must have covered not less than 
eleven square miles at the height of its glory. And here the King 
and his chiefs lived within the stone town in the centre, the re- 
mainder of the people apparently living on the large island in the 
lagoon. Entering by the waterway of Metalanim Harbour, and 
threading one’s way cautiously through the reefs, the inner enclosure 
is to be seen ; but huge trees are climbing over the ancient walls 
and forcing their roots between the blocks of basalt. The angles of 
the inner fortifications are high and pointed ; otherwise the walls are 
absolutely perpendicular. The stones must have been hauled with 
immense labour up inclined planes made of tree-trunks after being 
rafted from the north coast of Ponape ; for natural blocks of basaltic 
prisms are found in the neighbouring province of U to-day, while 
the island of Chokach on the north side still produces similar blocks ; 
indeed, the landing-place of Anak in U is made of them, and there 
are the remains of similar ruins on many parts of Ponape, the whole 
island being called the ‘ Island of Holy Places’ by the natives, who 
regard the relics of the past with great reverence and will not 


willingly approach them. 
Inside the square enclosure formed by the second line of defence 
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is yet another, composed of square blocks of stone, and inside this 
last and most holy spot Mr. Christian and his little band set to 
work to see what they could find beneath. After digging for a 
good way they came upon many interesting memorials of the lost 
race. Shell-bead money exactly similar in design to that used 
by the Indians of North America, who use it for embroidering 
moccasins, pouches, etc. ; beautifully carved pink beads scraped from 
the Comus shell into various shapes, square or oblong or round, 
but exactly like those found in the ruins of Mitla in Central America ; 
circular shell-ornaments for wearing round the neck, fish-hooks, 
axes, and many other remains, some of them extremely interesting, 
such as exquisitely carved wood designs in elaborate patterns ; 
and four portions of human skulls, showing—what the diggers had 
suspected—that this inner enclosure was in reality a shrine where 
the great ones were buried. These skulls were dolichocephalic, 
and tend to show that the builders of this marvellous water-town 
were of one of the dark races. 

Three sides of the town face the sea, and the fourth looks out 
on to impenetrable jungle ; for banyans are throwing their roots 
everywhere, and beautiful trees, with flowers ‘like a scarlet water- 
fall,’ make the old walls shine with colour; and nipa and other 
palms grow all round the sacred enclosures now, and only frag- 
ments of the walls can be seen between the growths. And in the 
lagoon are many pieces of basalt ; some from the blocks which have 
fallen from their places, and others which were probably broken 
when the buildings were in progress. 

The island (Chokach), whence the columnar basalt chiefly came, 
has a scarp nearly a thousand feet high on one side, and from this 
the blocks were mostly hewn, though the ancient race could prob- 
ably never have shaped these gigantic blocks with any tools known 
to the world of that day, some of which we can still find among 
the ruins, though among them was one iron axe-head. And in 
this citadel the ruler—or Chau-te-Leur—thought himself secure and 
took little care for the future. Apparently his title was something 
like ‘Caesar’ or ‘ Pharaoh "—at any rate a dynastic one—and he 
and his people considered themselves absolutely safe within their 
lofty walls. But one dark day—as has so often happened in history 
—disaster overtook the ruler in the midst of his fancied security, 
and he and his people fell without leaving any record of themselves 
to let later peoples know anything for certain of this strange race 
of the past. 
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And the vanished ‘Great People’ are not the only ones who 
left their marks there. Far in the interior of Ponape among the 
mountains are remains of stone-work too, of a very different class 
of building from the splendid water-town on the coast. This time 
it is necessary to look closely into the dense tangle of vegetation 
which is strangling everything, and to cut away the hibiscus, the 
calamus, and the gungu, to see the stone-work below. Then you 
can still trace a square, and within it several small burial-places, 
and these the natives say belong to the ‘small people’ or dwarfs 
who lived here before the ‘ Great Ones’ came in great war-canoes 
from the North. The Kanakas still believe these forests to be 
haunted with the spirits of past dwellers, and will not willingly enter 
them. They have stories and legends about them like those of our 
fairies and elves, and describe them as a small black race who were 
‘ always here,’ i.e. probably the same Negrito race we find in so 
many islands of the Pacific. And it is singular that there is one 
tribe on the Kiti border which is called the ‘ Paikops’ by their 
neighbours—meaning thereby a kind of fish with a flat face and 
extremely ugly ; and these the Kanakas agree are descendants of 
the dwarfs who were driven from their fastnesses by degrees by the 
Ichipau people who built the great walls. They say the Paikops 
still speak like the early race, whose speech was ‘ as the chattering 
of apes,’ and, indeed, the Paikops have a most strange clicking 
tongue, though now it is much mixed with the language of other 
tribes. 

There are other relics of the mysterious ‘Great Race’ to be found 
in many places. Not only on Ponape itself, where the remains of 
huge buildings are to be found everywhere among the tangled 
vegetation which is gradually forcing the wonderful stones apart, 
but on the island of Tapak off the coast of U and on Lele off Kusaie. 

In one spot in the far interior can be traced an outer wall of 
stone, flattened on the top like a great terrace, and from this terrace 
springs another higher wall, the whole forming a truncated pyramid 
very much like the teocalli of Mexico. Here legend says lived a 
tribe of warlike people who defied the power of the Ichipaus, but 
after a long siege it fell by treachery and the walled town was taken. 

Off the coast of the large island of Kusaie lies a little island 
known as Lele, in the harbour of Chabrol. And here also are to be 
seen the ruined walls of another water-town formed like the Ponape 
one at Metalanim, but the huge basalt blocks are not so well finished 
off, as if those who directed the labour had not at their command 
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the same resources as those at Metalanim. Besides which, this 
was probably not regarded as so important a place, nor is there the 
same care shown in making the artificial islets which are so well 
guarded at Ponape. But here also there are the same waterways, 
and the great basalt blocks are wonderfully fitted together, the 
whole forming gigantic massive walls of immense strength, and 
proving that the work was directed by engineers who perfectly 
understood the art of moving huge blocks and putting them into 
position. These walls are in many parts thirty feet in height, and 
have withstood all the inroads of sea and vegetation, but they are 
sorely threatened now and are crumbling to their fall ; many of the 
blocks are seriously out of position, owing to the creepers and banyan 
roots which are forcing their way into every crevice of the stone- 
work, and which will surely in time bring down the gigantic fabric. 
And here some beautiful axes have been found, formed of the centre 
of the 7’. gigas shell, so wonderfully finished off that they look like » 
highly polished marble and possess fine cutting edges, though not 
strong enough to have shaped the great blocks of basalt of which the 
walls of the fortress are formed ; these blocks must have come— 
like those on Ponape—from a neighbouring island rich in columnar 
basalt, such as may be seen at Staffa and Iona in our own land and 
are still to be seen in several of the islands off the Carolines to-day. 
These must have been rafted down the waterways of the walled 
towns and raised on inclined planes. 

Tradition says that the ‘Great People’ made the islanders of 
Kusaie pay them tribute and forced them to recognise their 
authority, making them crouch before them and address them in a 
whisper ; but the ‘ Tokoma of Lele’ fell with their brethren when 
the warrior Icho-Kalakal, with his army ‘from the South,’ made 
war upon the great race which has, as Mr. Christian puts it, 
“stumbled into the darkness of mysterious doom.’ 

Later the island of Kusaie was the scene of the exploits of Bully 
Hayes and his wild crews. This terrible man brought his ruffians 
to the peaceful island where the Ichipau had reigned, and in their 
turn had left the group to a peaceable race; and here the white 
savages made every night a scene of the wildes! .evelry, and murders 
were of daily occurrence. He increased his forces by importing 
men from the Gilberts—always the most ferocious of all Pacific 
islanders—who, with their ironwood clubs and sharks’-teeth swords, 
made the natives of the group fly before them. A missionary, 
writing of them, describes them as ‘ the vilest miscreants, the enemies 
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of God and man.’ And when at last an English man-of-war, hearing 
of their misdeeds, drew near Kusaie for the purpose of arresting 
the crew and their leader Hayes, the ‘modern buccaneer,’ they 
left the group, but left behind them diseases which now have almost 
wiped out the natives of the group, who will, it is much to be feared, 
soon follow the ‘Great Race’ into the darkness. 

The practice of building platforms for the burial of their dead 
seems to have been common in many islands. Those on Easter 
Island, which bore the great statues, were also burial-places ; though 
for this purpose the race did not hollow out the ground, but built 
raised places, and upon them they erected the great statues which 
have been such a source of mystery and marvel to all who have seen 
the island. To see the smoky specimen in the British Museum 
gives little idea of the effect it would produce looking out over the 
wastes of ocean with the same calm and grandeur we see in the form 
of the Sphinx. In artificial surroundings such carvings lose their 
power and sense of fitness. And the mystery of Easter Island lies 
in the fact that we can see the workshop of the statues with the 
figures in every stage. Some of them are finished and highly polished 
and erected upon the slopes of the volcanic cone; others, which have 
fallen now, were put up on platforms, all with their backs towards 
the sea ; while those on the mountain sides faced away from the 
mountain. Most of them are nearly buried now by falling material 
from the ruined crater above, and some no doubt are quite buried. 
And some were in process of being carved and are still lying where 
the workmen were at work upon them when the final stoppage 
came. You can still see the alley-way round the recumbent 
forms where the workmen stood at their work, and many of their 
flaked chisels are found lying beside and beneath the unfinished 
statue. One or two are only just begun, while one or two others 
were just being launched from their niches in the rocks and were 
being taken to their final resting-places when thé work ended. 
And in the crater above, in another part of the island, are the tuf 
crowns or hats which were destined when finished to be put on 
the heads of the statues on the ‘ Ahu’ or platforms, for none of 
the statues on the hillside wear these crowns. But why the race 
which was making these gigantic images ceased its work suddenly 
can never be known, for none of the natives in the island know 
anything about the great statues. 

It is true that in a cave near the coast some wooden tablets 
have been found containing a most curious script written in lines 
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alternately upside down—that is to say, anyone reading the tablets 
would be forced to turn them upside down at the end of each 
line; but so far no Rosetta Stone of the Pacific has yet been found 
which can explain the hidden meaning of the script. Another set 
of characters—also written on wooden tablets—looks like a series 
of drawings and must be a different language from the other, but, 
so far, neither has been deciphered. And from the accounts of 
aged natives only a few ‘learned ones’ knew the secret, and the 
last of these was carried off in a Peruvian slave-raid in the middle 
of the last century. 

One very curious fact is that, from the remains of ancient skulls 
found beneath or beside the statues, it would appear that this race 
of old—like the one on Ponape—had the long head of the Melanesian 
instead of the round Polynesian shape ; while also the long ears of 
the statues resemble those of the Melanesians, who always try to 
enlarge the lobes for the purpose of inserting objects in the openings, 
as may be seen even now in Melanesia. Otherwise everything 
surrounding the mystery of the island is mere guess-work at present. 
And all over the Pacific are found these remains. On lonely islands 
—sometimes on a mere rock—is found some statue or entrenched 
fort or burial-ground, showing that a very different race once lived 
there from any found at present. Who, for instance, could imagine 
choosing the little island of Malden for buildings of imposing size 
such as we find there now? This little speck of land lies 150 miles 
from the island of Starbuck, and is only known now as a guano 
island. It is nowhere more than fifteen feet above sea-level, and is 
thickly covered with guano, and the only object for which it is 
visited is to obtain this deposit. Yet long ago, before this was laid 
down, a far different state of affairs must have existed there. 

The whole island is not more than twelve miles long and four 
broad ; yet upon it are the remains of huge temples—if indeed such 
is their purpose—built after the style of those found on Ponape. 
One of them is over fifty feet long and twenty-five broad, and it is 
in two terraces of great chiselled stones seven feet long, and is in 
the form of a truncated pyramid—much like those of the ruins in 
Mexico and Peru. The ground inside the walls is laid with coral 
slabs, and there can be seen in it what seems to have been an altar, 
beneath which organic remains—probably of the victims—have 
been found. There are more than forty of these huge squares on 
the little island, so that they seem to have covered most of it in 
bygone days. 
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Roads lead from these temples of the past, but they end now 
near the coast, and this seems to show that in bygone days there 
was land near at least, and this was the highest ground and was the 
sacred spot ; while worshippers came from other spots near where 
there is nothing now but uncharted reefs all round, probably built 
on the summits of submerged mountains of the past. No one 
could live on the island as it is at present unless they brought food 
and water with them, for there is no fresh water on Malden nov, 
and the Guano Company brings supplies with them for their workers. 
Nor can anything be got to grow there, for even the hardy coconut 
dies after a few years of struggling life. And so, for a very long 
time back, the island has been left to the undisturbed possession of 
the sea-birds, whence came these vast stores of guano. 

Unless great tracts of land once existed in what is now the Pacific 
Ocean, it is difficult to explain why lonely and sterile islets dotted 
over its surface should contain huge structures such as are found in 
many parts of the Pacific. Sometimes, too, a tiny atoll or rock will 
supply a curious link with the mysterious past. Thus a traveller 
from New Zealand is said to have discovered on the little island of 
Uleai a script of five dozen characters of an advanced type, utterly 
unknown and not understood by the few natives who inhabit this 
little island now. 

Some of the remains we find scattered about the islands are 
evidently an imitation of the greater ones. In this way the Kings 
of Kiti—the rivals of the ‘Great Race’ of Metalanim—built them- 
selves a tomb on a smaller scale and not so well finished as those 
on the island-Venice. But legend says they ultimately fell before 
the Ichipaus. And on the little island of Ngatik, thirty miles off 
(also called Raven Island), is another imitation like a miniature 
Metalanim. 

The Marquesans, who up to the present have built their houses 
on platforms, seem to have an admixture in their veins of the blood 
of the ‘Great Race’; certainly as regards beauty and their great 
height they keep up the old traditions of the Ichipaus, and when 
they sink into the darkness which they are rapidly nearing, the 
most attractive race on earth will have ceased to exist. 

Before they go, these and other races of the Pacific should be 
asked to yield up all they know of the great Secret of the past. 
Sometimes on a lonely islet some tablet is still to be found, or some 
aged native who can recall some distant link with the past. Thus 
the Routledges, who have done so much good work on Easter Island, 
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found a tomb in the crevice of the rocks of the volcanie cone of 
Rano Kao, where some ancient bones were discovered—said to be 
those of the last cannibal on the island who had retired into that 
lonely corner to end his days where he could indulge his tastes in 
peace. And they further found an old man who had helped to lay 
him in his resting-place. These are the sort of links which should 
not be suffered to pass away. 

Whence came the ancient race or where it has gone none can 
now say with certainty. It appears that the Polynesians must have 
mingled with the coastal tribes of South America in the days when 
they were great sailors, for similar tools and similar customs and 
sometimes similar words are found both in South America and on 
theislands. It would appear also, according to legends, that when 
the present natives of many of the islands arrived they found an 
eatlier race living there whom they dispossessed. Further the skulls 
found in ancient graves sometimes resemble the Melanesian type 
rather than the Polynesian, while also in Melanesia itself an earlier 
black race seems to have been in possession in ancient times. 

Between these may have existed another race which may have 
erected the statues of Easter Island and the great gateway on 
Tongatabu, the ruined water-towns in the Carolines and those of 
Tinian and the other Ladrones. This race may have been con- 
nected with the races which invented the script found in Uleai and 
the scripts of Sumatra, Tagal, and Macassar. It may be, too, that 
they could have told something of the race which built those wonder- 
ful temples—if such they were—now hidden away in the mahogany 
forests of Yucatan, and those other titanic buildings, the remains 
of which still awe us as we gaze upon them at Titicaca and in Mexico ; 
again and again we see the same idea reproduced—the truncated 
pyramid form—and the same figures in the scripts on the ancient 
tablets. Perhaps some day we may discover some Rosetta Stone 
of the Pacific which will help us to read the ancient writings. But 
time presses ; the marks of the past are growing fainter and fainter ; 
the few remaining links are vanishing before a newer age; and if 
we are ever to unravel the mystery of the past it must be done 
at once, or all hope of solving the problems of the great vanished 
race will have passed away with the few remaining traces of their 


greatness. 
W. L. Puxtey. 








THE CHILD OF LIGHT. 
BY MARTIN PUICH. 


THe Emir Mahmud Nur Es Shark? listened discontentedly, on 
his house-top, to the sound that arose from the city—that wealth 
of aspirates which has aroused the envy of many British tourists. 

A stout merchant, sitting upon the pile of sacks which then- 
selves threatened to break the back of his ass, had just passed into 
the eastern gate. 

‘Oh-ah-ah!’ boomed the servant who trotted before him, 
warning gossipers and hagglers and playing children aside from 
the crown of the road. ‘ Ah-ah-h-h!’ breathed the merchant in 
his ass’s ear. ‘Hasten, O moon,’ he urged. ‘O daughter of ten 
generations of unspeakable ill-fame, quicken thy steps.’ 

Before him and behind, the name of the Deity gave point to 
the commonplaces of commerce. ‘Y’Allah! Shiel, ibni kelp!’ 
(O God! Pull, you son of a dog!’) a.good-humoured porter ex- 
horted his mate. Clanging his two brass bowls in his right hand, 
the seller of a greenish fluid—displayed in a colossal decanter 
slung across his abdomen—cited the Almighty in commendation 
of his wares. ‘O God! Sweet, cooling lemonade! ’ 

The sounds rose familiar to the ears of the Emir ; familiar, but 
fainter than of yore. 

For Commerce was dwindling in the City. 

In his heart—he did not waste carefully phrased vocal curses 
on those who were not present to hear them—the Emir cursed the 
Unbeliever. 

Time was, when the panting of aspirates, now but a spasmodic 
whisper, had arisen from the City streets in a volume suggestive, 
to the stranger, of a stubborn and widespread catarrh. Then the 
Light of the East had known that Commerce strode smiling through 
the bazaars. The four hundred prosperous merchants had paid 
gladly—well, at all events, had paid—one-tenth of their profits, 
or slightly more, if legal (with, naturally, a higher ratio, if con- 
trary to the excellent and comprehensive laws of the State) on all 
transactions. 

1 Mahmud, Light of the East. 
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Then had the Emir purchased anklets of gold to adorn (though, 
as his artistic soul protested, that was indeed gilding the lily) the 
rose-petalled extremities of Zeinab Bint Chadijah, loveliest of 
his wives. Then had Edison Bell records, yea, and even the Eureka 
Automatic Piano-Player, drowned the chatter of the harem and 
the everlasting scrunch of chocolat liqueur with the strains of Chopin 

and Irving Berlin. 
| Then had the Emir Araf Abd Ed Darwish! (now the upstart 
pensionnaire of His Britannic Majesty to the tune of two thousand 
golden pieces per month) felt sore afraid of his neighbour across 
the tongue of desert, and had staved off raids with gifts borne of 
many camels. 

Y’Allah! Those were days! 

But the Unbeliever had brought his engines and rails of iron to 
the port of Warakh, thirty miles outside the Emir’s boundaries, 
and had driven these rails through the egregious Abd Ed Darwish’s 
territory, to the lands where black men, the sons of pigs, grew much 
barley; paying that wrongful doer monthly gold to leave them 
alone. The bubbling of wrathful camels died down in the streets of 
Yerim, and the aspirates of Commerce dwindled into a regretful 
sigh. 
Not that the Emir had seen Commerce depart without laying 
a detaining finger upon her robe. 

Mahmud had heard of shopping weeks, the lure by which the 
Unbeliever drew rustics into the City, so that they stripped the gold 
bands from their favourite wives’ brows to pour into the merchant’s 
money-chests. He had decreed, with a precision that admitted 
of no misunderstanding, that when reluctant steamers visited the 
port, none should, on pain of chastisement close at hand, charge 
more than twice the normal price for any goods whatever : in witness 
of which decree Albert Edward Dimitropaulos, of the ‘ Union Jack ’ 
stores, wears but one ear beneath his tarbush to this day. 

He himself, in the person of his eldest daughter's husband, had 
contrived the neatest possible little slaving foray on the Mantibbeh 
border, and had been within a sheep’s tail of success (the Yerim 
sheep have no tails) when an unbeliever, flying in the heavens, had 
dropped balls of fire upon two lucrative villages. A young un- 
bearded one, speaking in the purest Yerim dialect, had alighted 
from his air chariot with the word that the Emir’s private house 
would be the next to receive a fireball, if all slaves were not restored. 

1 The Knowing One, Slave of the Dervish. 
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Nay, with the words of much learning, not unprompted by the 
Greek vendor of antiquities, the Emir had cajoled a priest of some 
unbelieving rite—bulbous of nose, and, by the noonday sun! of 
a heaven-sent credulity—to hire many trains of camels (on which 
the Emir took a small toll) that he might dig pre-Hittite remains 
from the inland oasis of Kahraba. The bulbous one, after many 
days’ digging (the Emir levying a trivial percentage on the hire of 
labour) had, indeed, come upon the treasure 3 which the Light of 
the East had caused to be carefully planted there: but with un- 
expected accuracy and inexcusable venom had declared them to be 
the heterogeneous scourings of a Greek curio-shop. Thus, dis- 
contented, he had left before the little bill of extras which was 
piling up had even been presented. 

Clearly, it could not be said that the Emir had allowed Con- 
merce to slip away unrecalled : but Allah, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful—yet Whose pleasure it is to try even the truest believer— 
had seen fit to let many good gold pieces slip like water from His 
servant’s grasp. 

None the less, there was, in the harem, the large-eyed one with 
modest refraining glances, fair like the sheltered egg: and this latest 
charmer, too, claimed anklets of gold which would, undoubtedly, set 
a strain on the privy purse. 

Thus thinking, in the silence that had succeeded the merchant's 
stertorous entry into the City gates, the Emir beheld the Sheikh 
Salim Arab El Ariba, his chief Minister, bowing before him. He, 
too, bore ill news. 

As a last and (had he been less a philosopher) almost a de- 
spairing throw, the Emir had sent his trusted adviser to beard 
the young man of the Frontier Administration in his lair. 

‘I have seen the stripling who gives that unholy pretender 
his gold, month by month, regular as the moon lighteneth,’ the 
envoy reported. 

‘I have told him, as Your Excellency said ; that without some 
insignificant assistance from the treasury of his Master, the King 
of England (reckoned at fifteen hundred of his gold tokens per 
month) Your Excellency, though wedded inseparably to peace, 
would be unable any longer to divert the ardour of the young men 
of the State from war against your old friend and neighbour the 
Emir Araf Abd Ed Darwish.’ 

The Emir listened with well-feigned patience. He had no need 

1 Salim, an Arab of Arabia. 
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to hasten to his minister’s faltering approach to the point. He 
knew it already. Failure was written in the ancient adviser’s 
e. 

ne I said more: that it was by no means the sum of gold Your 
Excellency coveted. “It is the image of your royal Master,” said 
I, “—who, not concurring in our ancient and true faith, is therefore 
under no obligation to refrain from having his portrait made, as 
the monition in the Holy Books decrees—. This image, circulating 
throughout our State in the swift-flowing channels and rivulets 
of Commerce, will serve to show even the lowest that my Prince 
is His Majesty’s ally.” 

‘Alas for those who scorn the assurances of the aged! This 
isa very young man. I have a nephew as old. He did but laugh 
before my beard. 

‘“Give the Emir my greetings, O Father,” he said, “ and tell 
him that the young men who shall go out against the Emir Araf 
Abd Ed Darwish shall know their folly. For but three days past 
has that Prince received, from my country, store of the guns that 
work by djinn, whereof the bullets shall fall upon your young 
men like sparks from the furnace, burning, uncountable. Then 
shall they flee as before floods of scalding water: and those that 
tarry shall bear on their necks ropes of palm fibre and shall be laden 
with fire-wood for the slaves of Warakh. 

‘“Tell this to your master,” said he, “that there will be no 
subsidy : but that if he lets his neighbour bide in peace, in peace 
shall he also dwell. 

*“ And, that,” he concluded briefly, once more conveying his 
tenderest (but, alas! insincere) solicitations as to Your Excellency’s 
health. “is all there is in the matter.” ’ 

The Emir frowned : but the frown ended in a philosophic sigh. 
After all, the Emir knew—and knew, moreover, that the smiling 
young unbeliever on the Frontier Administration knew—that present 
tates of pay and prospects of spoil were little likely to send the 
young men of Yerim pouring frantic upon the machine-guns of the 
Knowing One. 

He bowed resignedly and turned to contemplate the orange groves 
beyond the city wall. Yes, there should be a golden harvest next 
year. He looked back impatiently as the Sheikh spoke again. 

* At such a time, it were perhaps foolish to lay the problems of 
gtown men before the young. But, as Your Excellency knows, 
I have a nephew, the son of my brother Yaisif—on whom be 
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Nay, with the words of much learning, not unprompted by the 
Greek vendor of antiquities, the Emir had cajoled a priest of some 
unbelieving rite—bulbous of nose, and, by the noonday sun! of 
a heaven-sent credulity—to hire many trains of camels (on which 
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from the inland oasis of Kahraba. The bulbous one, after many 
days’ digging (the Emir levying a trivial percentage on the hire of 
labour) had, indeed, come upon the treasures which the Light of 
the East had caused to be carefully planted there: but with un- 
expected accuracy and inexcusable venom had declared them to be 
the heterogeneous scourings of a Greek curio-shop. Thus, dis- 
contented, he had left before the little bill of extras which was 
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Thus thinking, in the silence that had succeeded the merchant’s 
stertorous entry into the City gates, the Emir beheld the Sheikh 
Salim Arab El Ariba, his chief Minister, bowing before him. He, 
too, bore ill news. 

As a last and (had he been less a philosopher) almost a de- 
spairing throw, the Emir had sent his trusted adviser to beard 
the young man of the Frontier Administration in his lair. 

‘I have seen the stripling who gives that unholy pretender 
his gold, month by month, regular as the moon lighteneth,’ the 
envoy reported. 

‘I have told him, as Your Excellency said ; that without some 
insignificant assistance from the treasury of his Master, the King 
of England (reckoned at fifteen hundred of his gold tokens per 
month) Your Excellency, though wedded inseparably to peace, 
would be unable any longer to divert the ardour of the young men 
of the State from war against your old friend and neighbour the 
Emir Araf Abd Ed Darwish.’ 

The Emir listened with well-feigned patience. He had no need 
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throughout our State in the swift-flowing channels and rivulets 
of Commerce, will serve to show even the lowest that my Prince 
is His Majesty’s ally.” 

‘Alas for those who scorn the assurances of the aged! This 
isa very young man. I have a nephew as old. He did but laugh 
before my beard. 

‘“Give the Emir my greetings, O Father,” he said, “ and tell 
him that the young men who shall go out against the Emir Araf 
Abd Ed Darwish shall know their folly. For but three days past 
has that Prince received, from my country, store of the guns that 
work by djinn, whereof the bullets shall fall upon your young 
men like sparks from the furnace, burning, uncountable. Then 
shall they flee as before floods of scalding water: and those that 
tarry shall bear on their necks ropes of palm fibre and shall be laden 
with fire-wood for the slaves of Warakh. 

‘“Tell this to your master,” said he, “that there will be no 
subsidy : but that if he lets his neighbour bide in peace, in peace 
shall he also dwell. 

*“ And, that,” he concluded briefly, once more conveying his 
tenderest (but, alas! insincere) solicitations as to Your Excellency’s 
health. “ is all there is in the matter.” ’ 

The Emir frowned : but the frown ended in a philosophic sigh. 
After all, the Emir knew—and knew, moreover, that the smiling 
young unbeliever on the Frontier Administration knew—that present 
tates of pay and prospects of spoil were little likely to send the 
young men of Yerim pouring frantic upon the machine-guns of the 
Knowing One. 
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beyond the city wall. Yes, there should be a golden harvest next 
year. He looked back impatiently as the Sheikh spoke again. 

* At such a time, it were perhaps foolish to lay the problems of 
grown men before the young. But, as Your Excellency knows, 
I have a nephew, the son of my brother Yaisif—on whom be 
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peace ’—(‘On him be peace,’ the Emir acquiesced)—‘ who, with 
that audacity which mars the character of the young to-day, pre. 
sumes to think he could offer Your Excellency counsel. ... After 
all, it is, as it were, the day of the young. The giver of unmerited 
gold to the Emir Abd Ed Darwish has not yet a beard. 

‘ This worthless boy of whom I speak has but lately come, versed 
in the foolish wisdom of the Infidel, from the Episcopal School 
at Khur ; and consorts often with such unbelievers as sojourn here. 

‘It may be that the young hound prove fleeter than the old, 
if only because he carries no weight of wisdom.’ 

‘I will see your nephew,’ said the Emir. 

Some shuffling was heard below the house-top, and a young 
face, surmounted by a tasselled head-wrap of the latest mode, rose 
through the gap. 

The Emir noted, with an apt simile, the keenness of the desert 
vulture in nose and eye. 

* As Your Excellency and the Infidel know,’ he said, his obeisance 
over, ‘and as the old man here does not know, it is well to come 
quickly to the point.’ 

*‘ Your Excellency, grieved at the falling of fireballs on your two 
villages, shall raise again that which is fallen, and shall feed, in 
the day of famine, the poor that lieth in the dust. You therefore 
purpose to send, unto Zulfikar and Furg, a caravan of gold from 
your overflowing treasury.’ 

‘Thou hast been reading the poets, whom the erring follow, 
quoted the Emir. ‘The state of my Treasury is neither here nor 
there: but I purpose doing nothing of the kind. If the men of 
Zulfikar and Furg had been fleeter and of quicker understanding, 
they never need have been caught at all.’ 

A waning glance from the vulture-faced one, however, reassured 
him 


‘Go on,’ he chuckled. 


‘Before we part,’ said Garigunda Walid En Nur! as he made 
his final obeisance, ‘I would dare name my reward: your daughter 
Fatima and—fifty fifty. 

‘It would be but ingratitude heaped upon insolence to suggest 
that in any way I mistrust Your Excellency : yet who knows what 
Allah may decree? I would but remind Your Excellency that, 

1 Garigunda the Child of Light. 
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even if our enterprise does begin well, it cannot march along 


without me.’ 
The Emir nodded admiringly, to indicate that enough had been 


said. 









Cornelius Weltheim, sipping his coffee in the veranda of the 
Café of a Thousand (rather seedy) Delights, decided that this was 
ascaly world : and if one corner of it was more scaly than another, 
that corner was Yerim. 

A year ago, he had come laden with sewing machines, Swiss 
milk, and optimism: bearing in his pocket papers proving his 
citizenship of three different nations and letters declaring that two 
London dailies and a Paris newspaper would be delighted to receive 
red-hot accounts of the little war which was to develop from the 
slave-trading episode. But slave-trading, as we have seen, had 
fallen into a rapid decline. So had trade. So had Yerim. 

For months past, his scale of sewing machines and Yerim news 
had barely sufficed to pay his bill at the capital’s one hotel, as 
cosmopolitan and grubby as himself. 

With more a scowl than a smile he greeted his acquaintance 
Garigunda, when that lithe young man threaded the tables, his 
abayeh} billowing out like a sail, and brought up on the chair beside 
him 


















‘Do you sell mustard plasters ? ’ asked Garigunda. 

It was the last thing Weltheim was thinking of at that moment : 
but the fact was—as Garigunda well knew—he did hold, in his 
cavernous warehouse, a bale of them, part of the astonishingly 
varied stock-in-trade with which he had set forth to woo Commerce 
in Yerim. 

‘But plasters with a bite in them? I mean, plasters that 
sting? Because if you have,’ said Garigunda, his long finger 
pointing at the local correspondent’s tie-clip, ‘I can do some trade 
for you. 

“In two or three days I go upon a journey to a place where 
mustard plasters should have no scanty sale. Pains in the back 
and swollen legs afflict that region sorely : but the sons of the land 
have thick skins. Hardly do they regard the daggers of the singing 
fly. Unless your medicine bite like the hornet in his anger, they 
will have none of it. Sting them, and they will believe, and buy. 


1 Robe. 
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‘Could you make me plasters that would sting such skins 
as these ? ’ 
Weltheim said he would try. 


While Weltheim iaboured in the cause of medicine—not relying 
entirely, perhaps, on the British Pharmacopoia—Garigunda sat 
patient in the dim diwan of the notary who negotiated the sales of 
land. 

His business was rendered somewhat simpler by the fact that the 
land he set out to buy was owned by nobody: a trifling circum- 
stance which did not, however, present his emerging with a title 
deed the delightful caligraphy of which, as he obligingly assured the 
notary, was alone worth the money. 


In the porcelain-blue half-light that heralds a desert sunrise, 
a train of camels rose protesting from their knees in the courtyard 
of the Emir’s house. 

One by one, as they stood, they bared their evil yellow teeth. 
They looked one another in the eye malevolently, as who would 


say, ‘ Well, I have put up with a few loads: but this—— ’ 

With shoulder-shruggings the French nation can admire but only 
feebly imitate, each eased the grip of the stout cords which held a 
gigantic wood packing-case on either side of his saddle. Curling 
his nose in that ineffable contempt which, alone among animals, 
the camel feels for human kind, each condescended to put the best 
of his ungainly legs foremost, and strode out along the desert path 
behind the leader with the deep-toned bell. 

No ordinary caravan, this. None knew its burden, nor its goal, 
save the silent, hawk-like Garigunda who sat, perched on the top- 
most peak of his donkey’s rump, at the head. Whatever their des- 
tiny—with good pay assured and, for the Emir, rather good rations, 
the rest was the affair of Allah—all knew, from Abdulla Ibn Es 
Shawish Mahommed,! the head camel-man, to Mohammed El 
Walid Amin,” the diminutive blue-black donkey boy, that their 
load and mission were of no mean importance. Did not twelve 
of the Emir’s covenanted warriors ride, rifles across their gaudy 
pommels, at the tail of the troop ? ' 


1 Abdulla, son of the Sergeant Mahommed. 
* Mohammed the Faithful Boy, 
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Even the bazaar, which hears all things that are revealed to 
men—what prey the royal lion searcheth and what business the 
lowly ant pursueth—knew naught till the second day. Then, while 
the caravan, with many imprecations, off-loaded at the second 
oasis of Es Saad, the news sped round the city. His heart bleeding 
for the woe which had fallen upon Zulfikar and Furg, the Emir 
had sent them, under guard, twenty cases of treasure, that they 
might restore the mosques and homes and vineyards which the 
Unbeliever’s flying chariots had destroyed. 

Is it not written in more Suras than one, what ye shall give in 
alms shall be doubled to you ? 

Commerce raised an inquiring eyebrow. Merchants who came 
from the stricken villages commended, wondering, the Emir’s new- 
born solicitude. Men of Yerim, envious that such generosity should 
not have fallen upon the city itself, yet mingled hopes with their 
curses ; for who should say where next it might be bestowed ? 

Even Weltheim pricked up his ears. If this were indeed the 
dawn of reform in Yerim, there might yet come a day when news 
from the State would be worth the cost of cabling, and the whirr 
of the Soeesi sewing machine arise joyous from each harem. 

The caravan itself neither knew its destination now wanted to 
know. The track that led across the bridge of Tueik, which they 
would reach this day, divided into three beyond the Luluah river, 
and who but the All-Informed should say which road they would 
take? After all, a man got fifty paras a day, and the two tailless 
sheep killed daily—Y’Allah ! what ragouts! Sheep of the Emir’s 
own herd, not the harassed skeletons of the Yerim hillsides. 

Only the Child of Light, on the morning of the third day, wore 
an inscrutable smile. 

Towards even, the bridge appeared, a speck on the flat horizon. 
The sun was about to set as the leading camel halted on its 
sandy slope. The planks were a trifle fewer than when the head- 
man had crossed it last; the balustrade somewhat more sparse. 
Perhaps some traveller had needed firewood to cook his flat cakes. 
Doubtless Allah would see to the matter of the crossing. The eye 
of Abdullah, the sergeant’s son, dwelt longingly on the strip of 
verdure across the stream. 

Garigunda Walid en Nur, as a leader should, walked swiftly 
down the line looking to each girth andsaddle. Crossing a bridge— 
above alla bridge across the Luluah, where quicksands abound and 
thereis no ford—is a business to be approached with circumspection. 
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He had (but who should notice this, with green palms in sight ? 
Yes, the date trees were gilt with fruit) a thin knife-blade beneath 
his index finger. The hand that slid beneath each saddle-tree 
palmed something rather neatly (any dirty little bazaar boy, squat- 
ting in a hotel varanda and producing new-fledged chickens from 
between his toes, knows how easy that is) and came away empty. 

Camel-men and escort rose with alacrity as he gave a satisfied 
tug at the last girth. 

As a guest in a strange house gropes his way around a dark 
corner the leading camel jerked forward his suspicious feet to feel 
his way across the wavering planks. 

By the time he reached the centre of its long and fragile span, 
a red-hot mustard plaster beneath the saddle-arch (Weltheim had 
not been bound by the Pharmacopeia) was making the beast dis- 
tinctly uneasy. It was at this moment that the hindmost camel 
had reached the first pier and was well over deep water. 

Garigunda, Child of the Light, bringing up the rear, gave the 
hindmost camel a friendly pat. The knife-blade went about one- 
tenth of a dir (in Yerim measure) beneath the skin. 

The beast of burden uttered an angry hoot and charged his 
neighbour in the rump. 

It was also at this moment that, by the inscrutable will of Allah, 
the foremost camel, a little impatient at the sensation of a red-hot 
coal on the side of his hump, planted his fore-foot on a piece of 
planking which, instead of remaining staunch at the post of duty, 
stood up on end and hit him on the nose. 

Giving a roar of anguish and exasperation, the unwieldy animal 
leapt—as well as a loaded camel can; which is not very well— 
aside, with a sweeping swerve. The balustrade crackled. In a 
shower of splinters, camel, load and parapet fell. 

Roped securely to his leader, the second camel hesitated 
moment on the brink and joined his comrade in the stream. 

The fifth camel, seeing that something was amiss, took a long- 
sought opportunity of seizing the thigh of number four in a grip 
of steel. 

Three alarmed creatures behind, urged forward by the startled 
beast into whose hide Garigunda’s penknife had plunged, charged 
the main body from the rear. Their loads met with a resounding 
crash. With a sound like pistol shots, the ropes parted. A cascade 
of packing cases poured into the depths. One, catching the edge 
of the bridge, burst, vouchsafing a lightning glimpse of a sack which 
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gave a metallic ring as, bouncing off the woodwork, it joined the rest 
of the load. 

It must be recorded that the Child of Light acted like a valiant 
steward. At the first sign of disorder, he darted forward into an 
entanglement of camels that would have daunted any but a brave 
heart. He was dogged by the wildest ill-luck. Djinn, created, as 
the Wise Book says, of subtle fire, worked against him. No sooner 
did he reach a load whose lashings were yet unsundered than the 
rope parted. 

Thrice he stepped aside only just in time to avoid being crushed 
by a chest as it fell. Though he worked hard as as man could 
(with his penknife lying snug beneath his index finger) not one case 
was saved. 

Sorrowfully and with great labour the caravan mended the 
bridge and marched their camels—now, alas, short of two—to the 
green patch on the farther side. 

Little was eaten : indeed, few had the heart to pluck the dates 
that drooped invitingly above them. Faces ashy with fear stared 
at him as Garigunda told them all what a loss had been theirs that 
day. 

‘Had it been any other caravan within Yerim,’ he said, his 
voice choked with tears, ‘ the Emir had borne it with a smile. But 
this! By the towers of Heaven where angels watch, this is a loss 
indeed ! 

‘No crates of merchandise have been cast this day into the 
quicksands of Luluah : but chests of gold. 

‘To my unworthy hands it was given by the Emir, to take his 
princely gift to the cities of Zulfikar and Farg, that they might raise 
again what the fireballs had destroyed, and shine forth once more, 
pearls in the desert. 

‘To me the gold was given. By my folly, and mine alone, it 
lies now beneath the waters and the shifting sands, whence no man 
may recover it. 

‘Mourn not, O brothers, for yourselves. This folly is none of 
your doing. But mourn for me. 

‘For truly it shall be told that no fault lies with you. On my 
head be this thing ; yea, even though death be the reward.’ 

Loyal little Walid Amin sprang to his feet with a protesting cry. 

* Not your fault, my Master, but Allah’s will——’ 

A powerful hand clutched the seat of his long and baggy shirwal,1 

1 Turkish trousers. 
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and he found himself sitting down. ‘ Peace, fool,’ whispered the 
sergeant’s son. ‘If the young man says it was his folly wrought 
this day’s doings, wilt thou deny him? Doubtless the Emir has 
good store of buffets for him who loses a caravan. Must we share 
them? Must we needs look for adversity, yea in the darkness of 
night and with a lighted lamp ?’ 


As the little juggler-boys, squatting on the hotel veranda 
when a steamer is in, cause flocks of new-fledged chickens to dis- 
appear in their outstretched hands; with such magic speed the 
caravan melted as it passed, silent, through the city’s western gate. 
Hire paid for men and beasts, and Garigunda was left to face the 
Emir’s wrath alone. 

‘Nor dare I go until the sun is set,’ he moaned as he wept on 
his aged uncle’s shoulder. ‘Go thou, and see if he be in a gentle 
mood : and when thou hast beguiled him an hour, then I will seek 
his mercy.’ 

Sorrowfully the Sheikh went forth to break the news. 

His face still smeared with tears, Garigunda sought Cornelius 
Weltheim at the Thousand Delights, to share his sorrow. 

The local correspondent had troubles enough of his own. He 
was dejected and bored as the tale began. When the disaster of 
the bridge was reached he was but faintly stirred. Many strings 
of camels, many mounds of merchandise, must fall into quicksands 
before the London newspaper world would even be mildly thrilled. 

The Child of Light bent low across the table and whispered, 
husky with grief, the keynote of his tale of tribulation. 

‘Gold. Not merchandise—gold ! ’ 

Weltheim sat up as if his battered wickerwork chair had become 
red-hot. 

‘Be a man, Garigunda,’ he said, ‘be a man, and tell me. It 
is but women who weep.’ 

Fidgeting at the delay—but facts and names and places are 
needed for the London dailies ; and who ever got straight to facts in 
Yerim ?—he gleaned the detail of the story. Inattentive, callous, 
he cut short a wearisome account of the woeful journey home. 
Still bowed with grief, Garigunda left to throw himself at the Emir’s 
feet. And Weltheim did what he had not done since he arrived in 
Yerim. He ran. Perspiring and in disarray, he reached the cable 
office. 
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The cable clerk was away. Where? The doorkeeper pre- 
varicated. Furiously, Weltheim beat him with his sunshade, until 
the official was dragged from his repose and set tapping over the 
ocean the best news story that had ever come out of Yerim. 


‘River Engulfs Arab Chieftain’s Treasure. Caravan-load of 
Gold Sunk in African Stream.’ 

Sundry of the Unbeliever read, and were unmoved. One turned 
to see what women wore, when the princes of the land gathered 
to view the contests of horsemen. Another burned with a con- 
suming itch to know if, for much treasure, a hero from the south, 
whose hair was the colour of gold and spices, would pursue the wanton 
ball among the miners of the north. 

Four only read the news of Yerim with seeing eyes. 

Samuel McRiarch, consulting engineer to the Aberdeen and 
North Fife Marine Salvage Company, cut out the column from 
his morning paper, and sent for a map of North Africa. 

Isidore Mar-Ruthven, from the shooting-box which Issy M. 
Rubenstein had bought four years ago, wired to Liverpool, and a 
hard-faced man with sea-grey eyes said goodbye to his small daughter 
and travelled southward by express, wondering what the Lightning 
Yid was up to now. 

Sir Edward Beltry, chairman of the Warakh Concessions Syndi- 
cate and its subsidiary companies, Warakh Rails and Warakh 
Mines, cabled expensively to Drogan, the man on the spot. 

A French firm of some note (the story had been given a two- 
column headline in the Paris daily) despatched their ablest young 
man to make a preliminary survey. 

Unfortunately, the Warakh representative of the Concessions 
Syndicate was up-country and did not receive his chief’s wire for 
a week or more. It so happened that four impatient travellers 
arrived on the banks of the Luluah within a few hours of one another. 

The sight they encountered was pathetic. Some young Arab, 
whose stupidity, according to the story, had been the cause of the 
disaster, had been banished out of hand by the Emir. 

Disconsolate, he had bought the land on both sides of the ram- 
shackle native bridge and there, with a primitive water-wheel and 
tackle more fitted for shrimping than bullion hunting, was trying 
in his ridiculous fashion to recover the gold he had lost. 

Poor devil, his last hopes departed when the foreigners arrived. © 
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Week after week, his antiquated machine had poured forth water 
and sand, but not a sign of treasure. He was only too eager to close 
with the five-hundred-pound offer which the young man of the 
Concessions Syndicate made him, to leave his old water-wheel and 
clear out, assigning to the Syndicate all the ground below the bridge 
on the river’s right bank. 

He haggled longer, and to more purpose, with the Frenchman 
because (as he told him stealthily, walking beneath the date palms) 
the actual spot where the camels fell was within ten feet of the 
left bank, just below the bridge—the very plot the Frenchman was 
striving to buy. 

Mr. McRiarch of the Aberdeen and North Fife Salvage Company 
trusted to no vendor’s tales, but did some ferreting alone. It was 
from Garigunda’s head camel-man himself (now sharing his leader’s 
disgrace and banishment) that he learned that the left-hand bank, 
above the bridge, was the actual scene of the first camel’s plunge. 
He kept his information to himself, and bought the ground for 
four hundred yards above the bridge. 

Meanwhile the camel market of Yerim was enjoying a healthy 
boom. Four buyers in opposition were keeping the price, for sale 
or for hire, up to a level it had not reached since the Unbeliever’s 
railway first invaded the desert solitudes. The Emir’s tax-gatherers 
smiled. 

Four caravans, well laden, were making ready to set out for the 
Bridge of Ill Omen. 

Four keen bidders were enlisting labour at rates which made the 
toll taken by the Emir (from both parties) seem almost, though not 
quite, insignificant. 

Provision sellers were rubbing their hands. 

Three caravans set forth across the desert. The fourth un- 
accountably delayed its start until—O day of delight in the dark 
bazaars !—a steamer, first that had touched Yerim’s battered jetty 
for many a week, drew in shore and disgorged pipes of iron; queer 
machines called by the Unbeliever suction pumps ; lastly, a device 
wrapped in much sacking, whereof even the wisest of the old men 
could tell little. On it was written, in the tongue of the Unbeliever, 
‘Petrol engine. Fragile. Mar-Ruthven Salvage Syndicate. This 
side up.’ : 

Import duties proved severe : but as the Mudir of Customs said, 
with a wave of his eloquent hand, it was not he that fixed these 
things, but his master the Emir. The Unbeliever grumbled, but paid. 
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Sundry minor caravans, too, made ready and started across the 
desert. Great was the cry for lebben and malakhia, for kabobs and 
arrack,1 among the sons of Yerim who had already begun dragging 
sand from the bed of the Luluah. Their taskmasters, too, cried 
out for strong waters, tinned milk, and the fruits of the city gardens. 
Already Greeks from the Yerim seaport were pitching their canvas 
bazaar along the distant river-bank. Indeed, it became necessary 
for a branch office of the Emir’s commerce tax to be opened in the 
rising canvas town. 

Alike in her former dim haunts in the bowels of the city, and 
among the hutments of the riverside toilers, Commerce was abroad 
again. Yerim and Greek, Armenian and Jew were astir to greet 
her early. 

Only, the hard-faced man whom Mr. Mar-Ruthven had sent 
bought no land. He merely set down his tent on the right bank 
of the river, above the bridge, and began operations. It needed 
more than the Arab exile’s pleadings. It needed a very stern and 
peremptory message delivered by a troop of the Emir’s horse, 
ordering him to move himself and his followers hence, before he 
could be induced to do justice to the oppressed. The Child of Light 
had much trouble before he could make his way back into the city 
to crave once more the Emir’s pardon. Sundry bags of gold and 
negotiable paper hung from his donkey saddle. 

He sat long with the Emir on the roof of that chieftain’s house, 
wrestling, doubtless, for mercy. As he pleaded, one came running 
to the house-top with news brought citywards by a Greek merchant 
returning for more canned refreshments. 

Gold had been discovered already—a handful of pieces, at least, 
had been brought to the surface on each syndicate’s patch of fore- 
shore. It was hard to tell how much, in reality. All the work- 
people had been sworn to secrecy (for what that was worth, said 
the Greek contemptuously) and were herded in compounds by the 
Unbeliever. Work was going on at fever heat. The demand for 
lebben and arrack, for Swiss milk and for strong waters, throbbed 
through the bazaars of Yerim. 

“It was fifty pieces of gold well spent,’ said the Child of Light to 
the Emir, as he handed over his share of the syndicates’ purchase- 
money, when the Greek had gone. ‘ It will bea week or more before 
they come across the other twenty pieces, and months, if Allah will’ 


1 Sour milk ; spinach broth ; grilled or curried meat on a skewer; and the 
Arab equivalent of absinthe. 
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(‘He giveth to his servants,’ said the Emir) ‘. . . before they 
wrench the chests of old iron from the quicksands of Lul uah.’ 


Fatima the Emir’s daughter pouted when she found, in the 
harem of Garigunda’s newly bought suburban house, that she was 
not the first but the fourth of his wives. ‘I had not thought 
there were others,’ she said. 

‘ But not so beautiful as thou, O pearl!’ her lord and master 
whispered ecstatically ; ‘ for when their fathers, emirs all, gave them 
to me in gratitude for profitable business done, I had not thought 
of calling in the aid of the newspapers of the Unbeliever.’ 


The Emir Mahmud Nur Es Shark listened contentedly from his 
house-top to the sounds that arose from below. 

In the harem quarter, the large-eyed one with modest refraining 
glances, fair as the sheltered egg, was singing snatches of French 
song, broken by trills of delight as she caught sight of her pretty 
ankles, ringed in jingling bands of purest gold. 

From the bazaars of Yerim there arose a wealth of aspirates, 


the envy of many British tourists. Commerce was astir within 
the City. 








ster 





INDEPENDENCE DAY: A SKETCH BOOK. 
BY PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


III. Tae Ricut Hon. Lorp Norts, K.G. 


THERE is @ sadness about statues. One commends it to those 
sensitive observers, who distil their finer feelings from the aspect 
of old buildings, from bare trees seen against evening skies, from 
the slow, lunging flight of swans across still Irish lakes. They 
might do worse, sometimes, than spare attention for the depress- 
ing qualities of statues. Some, perhaps, are sadder than others. 
Statues in gardens have a neglected air, which makes an irresistible 
appeal. Memorial sculpture on consecrated ground has, possibly, 
an unfair advantage. But saddest of all are those strange effigies 
of public men, with which all civilised communities love to punctuate 
their open spaces. They dispense a melancholy which challenges 
and baffles analysis. Perhaps it comes from the sad fact that their 
originals are almost always dead; for the statuary is never far 
removed from the monumental mason. Or it may derive from their 
appealing stillness in the midst of movement. They stand, those 
mournful watchers of the traffic, so motionless in their rigid 
draperies. Strangers disagree about their identity; birds alight 
upon them; shifting tides flow round their pedestals. But the 
hand is half raised in its eternal gesture ; the blank eyes look down 
beneath the marble hair, through which no wind can blow; and 
the dismal effigy rides its spirited horse in a perpetual attitude of 
immobile triumph. One sometimes wonders that few passers stop 
to weep at the sad spectacle. For there is nothing frivolous about 
a statue : sculpture is, perhaps, the only art which has no humour. 

But there is possibly a deeper reason for the sadness of statues. 
The sites for these depressing objects are selected with an exquisite 
perversity ; and almost invariably they are erected in the wrong 
place. Statesmen at cross-roads may have a vague significance. 
But soldiers should not prance in palpably civilian streets ; econo- 
mists are out of place in gardens ; and there is a positive discourtesy 
in placing royal persons just outside exclusive clubs. This ineptitude 
is not confined to the blunder which erects statues in the wrong 
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quarter of the town. For quite often they are in the wrong country, 
too. Thus Lord Beaconsfield, whose main achievement was the 
preservation of the Turkish Empire, broods in bronze above the 
traffic in Parliament Square; whilst his effigy is almost unknown 
at Angora, and even in Constantinople that stately silhouette is 
strangely unfamiliar. Columbus, by the same wild inconsequence, 
adorns a quay-side at Genoa, where a grateful Italy repays in 
bronze the debts of America; and Mr. Gladstone, whom thankful 
Greeks might have crowned with olive, confronts the indifferent 
Strand. A well-meaning committee, which ministers patiently to 
the exquisite misunderstanding of two continents, has even 
deepened the confusion by erecting in the ungrateful heart of 
London memorials to two benefactors of the United States. For 
one may venerate the work of Washington and Lincoln without 
desiring to see it so irrelevantly commemorated in the capital 
which one injured deeply and the other never affected in the least. 
The place of statues is dictated too often by the accident of birth, 
or the far stranger hazard of a subscription-list, too rarely by the 
truer test of a man’s real achievement. His image, if we must 
have it, should stand where he leaves benefits behind him. The 
place for Napoleon is far less in France, which he helped to weaken, 
than in the grateful squares of Germany and Italy, which he 
united. That work should have earned him a throne in every 
Sieges-allee, a marble niche in every Valhalla ever hewn from the 
colossal quarry of German gratitude. King George III is out of 
place in Cockspur Street. That neat military figure, when 
America pays her historical debts, will ride down Broadway. For 
he helped more than most men for whom the claim is made to 
found the United States. A similar piety should impel every town 
in the Union to erect a statue of Lord North. With that monument 
in view, these notes may serve, perhaps, as a foundation for the 
public appeal. A modest pedestal might proclaim that, though 
not strictly a Son of Liberty, he was yet a father of the Revolution. 


This embarrassed man, who was (with his sovereign and General 
Washington) the official architect of the Republic, was a person of 
family. He had an ancestor, whose rare political agility enabled 
‘him successively to support Lady Jane Grey, to take office from 
Queen Mary, and twice to entertain Elizabeth. Another fought at 
Blenheim and had a sister—the marvel of her age—who ‘ emaciated 
herself with study ’ and, becoming by these drastic means familiar 
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with the Latin, Greek, and Oriental tongues, died of a sedentary 
distemper. As King Charles followed King James and King James 
succeeded to King Charles, Norths married judiciously and throve 
at Court; whilst younger sons embraced the Church, the law, and 
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that a glass of wine is the equivalent of exercise for sedentary 
persons, even scaled the Woolsack and, sedentary there, kept his 
sovereign’s conscience. That aphorism was perhaps the family’s 
chief contribution to medicine, just as its highest achievement in 
physical science was the discovery of the springs at Tunbridge 
Wells. 

This little nest of pensioners twittered happily through the 
first sunny years of the Eighteenth Century. The reigning North 
took the head of the long dining-table at Wroxton ; and attendant 
Norths admired the pictures (the Lord Keeper was extremely fine, 
and there was a lively portrait of Prince Henry ‘ about twelve years 
old, drawing his sword to kill a stag ’) or enjoyed the noble prospect 
of a lake, which tumbled obligingly, with due regard to the laws 
of perspective, over ‘a fine cascade.’ The seventh Baron served 
his country in the Bedchamber of Frederick, Prince of Wales. He 
added a library to Wroxton, built a new chapel ‘in a pretty Gothic 
taste,’ and erected an obelisk in the park to his royal master in loci 
amoenitatem et memoriam adventis ejus. Such loyalty was hardly 
too well rewarded, when the Prince stood godfather to his com- 
panion’s heir, and the happy child received the name of Frederick. 
Thus early was the young brow of North fanned by the breeze of 
royal favour. His father was assiduous as Lord of the Bedchamber 
to the Prince of Wales, rose to be Governor to his royal son, and 
dreamed of an earldom. The accomplished Baron (had he not 
built a library ?) directed the studies of Prince George; and by a 
queer conjunction the father of Lord North played tutor for five 
months to George III. But the dreadful tennis-ball removed his 
master; he died in French and, with a corresponding elegance, 
there were cards in the next room. But as the busy candles moved 
about Carlton House, his Lord of the Bedchamber was sent through 
the spring night to take the news along the Mall to the King. 
There were cards at the palace, too, that evening ; and the sovereign, 
who was looking over a table, received the sad announcement with 
mild surprise. The little Prince became a Prince of Wales; and 
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his noble Governor was superseded by an Earl, although Mr. 
Walpole thought that ‘there was no objection but his having g 
glimpse of parts more than the new one.’ But he got his earldom. 

So the latest North breathed an exalted air, whilst his father 
was away at Kew in waiting; and the little Frederick bore the 
proud burden of his royal name through the big rooms at Wroxton. 
There was a strange look of his Hanoverian godfather in the vague, 
protruding eyes; and as he aged, he even seemed to carry loyalty 
to the odd length of reproducing his sovereign’s profile. An arch 
whisper gave him credit for royal blood. But there was no ground 
for the scandal beyond the faint, surviving flavour of Prince 
Frederick’s reputation. His little godson was, indeed, to serve 
the royal House, which he so resembled. But the boy was not yet 
in the King’s service. His mother died ; and his father, a frequent 
bridegroom, married two more for him. A small step-brother 
shared his chicken-pox ;| and the young mind’ was sent to Eton, 
to be formed for seven |years upon that anvil of true sagacity, 
Latin verse. A candid tutor called him ‘a blundering blockhead, 
and if you are Prime Minister, it will always be the same’; whilst 
more graceful pens commended his blushing parents upon his 
judgment, taste, and scholarship, adding (more credibly, perhaps) 
that he was extremely popular. From these scholastic triumphs, 
and the performance of a small part in Addison’s Cato before the 
Prince of Wales, he passed to Oxford, still whispering from her 
towers (so Gothic, yet so refined) the last enchantments of the 
Middle Age. An ornament of Trinity College, he was rewarded 
almost at once with a Master’s degree in recognition, no doubt, of 
his noble birth and of that ‘uniform attention to the minuter 
points of duty,’ which so impressed his tutor. The course of his 
studies is unknown ; but there, or in private reading, he acquired 
that graceful familiarity with stray fragments of dead languages, 
which marked him for public life. The boy was capable and witty ; 
although upon one occasion he wrote, with rare ineptitude, to 
congratulate his father on having the gout. This ill-timed felicita- 
tion earned a stern denial that gout was ‘a matter for congratula- 
tion when it comes to a healthy person, though it may be a great 
relief to a person labouring under worse distempers,’ together with 
the more suitable reflection of his suffering parent that ‘the 
Christian religion . . . seems to be the only solid foundation for 
constant cheerfulness.’ 

But Latin tags and Court connexions were not his sole equip- 
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ment. He trod, with rare persistence, the long road of the Grand 
Tour, posting industriously about Europe in pursuit of learning. 
He visited Leyden in search of the Law of Nations; he lay at 
leipzig and was distressed by a ‘ want of good butter’; he found 
an Italian master at Vienna and a ball at Milan; parties in Rome 
were more frequent than in Mr. Walpole’s day, when he had dis- 
consolately watched the nobility ‘ mope in a vast palace with two 
miserable tapers, and two or three monsignori’; and there was 
still, there was always Paris. But he brought home with him 
something more than the usual catalogue of inns and post-chaises. 
His French was fluent ; he danced ‘the most graceful minuet of 
any young man of his day’; he could be agreeable in Italian ; 
and he possessed the rarer accomplishment of German recitation, 
including within his range an invocation which began Komm, Doris, 
komm. So this cheerful young man, whose ton was perfect in spite 
of a poor appearance, came upon the town. He had a turn of wit, 
a fund of classical quotation, and a father. The choice of a career 
was plain; and at twenty-two he entered Parliament. 

His rise was discreetly slow. At twenty-five he seconded the 
Address ; at twenty-seven he got a place. He roared with agree- 
able impartiality for Mr. Pitt, Lord Bute, and Mr. Grenville. He 
vindicated the cause of order against the atrocious Wilkes. He 
raised what Mr. Walpole termed his bellow in defence of ministers ; 
and for political principles this vociferous understrapper, whose 
thick voice ‘ rumbled ’ like stage thunder at the Whigs, seemed to 
share the strange ideal of Mr. Pitt and his sovereign. For both men 
(and with them Lord North) believed. that England should be 
governed by national ministers, uncontrolled by faction. That 
belief, which was challenged by the stricter Whigs, united the queer 
trio. It lit in Mr. Pitt an unwavering faith in the non-party 
dictatorship of Mr. Pitt; it sent the King groping vaguely after 
Bolingbroke’s ideal of a Patriot King, who should ‘espouse no 
party’; and it kept Lord North in command of an odd crew of 
King’s Friends at the national helm, where (like the incautious 
Palinurus) he not infrequently slept. Thus the same road, which 
had led to Minden and Plassey and the Heights of Abraham, ended 
at Yorktown and Saratoga; for North was, in many ways, the 
heir of Chatham. Indeed, this queer political paternity was almost 
acknowledged, when he urged an angry King in later years to 
increase Pitt’s pension. The sage disciple kept his place, whilst 
the King conducted his first experiment in national government. 
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But when the Whigs returned in force and the blameless 
Rockingham made him an offer, he ‘ goggled his eyes, and groped 
in his money-pocket ; more than half consented ; nay, so much 
more that when he got home he wrote an excuse to Lord 
Rockingham ’; and so preserved the chastity of his ideal. The 
Whigs were tried and found even themselves wanting. Faction 
had failed; and Chatham marched back to place behind the 
national banner. Remembering North’s patriotic ideals, he offered 
him a minor office in a letter of tremendous courtesy. The effi- 
ciency of the King’s service, the political life of his government, 
and the continued happiness of Chatham appeared to depend upon 
Lord North’s acceptance of the post of Joint Paymaster-General. 
He complied ; and the world went on again. But the stout young 
man had higher prospects. His gifts were scarcely meretricious ; 
but the House of Commons forms strange attachments, and he 
was undeniably liked by that queer assembly. Twelve years in 
Parliament had made him a sound debater. His manner, as 
Burke observed it—‘ the noble lord who spoke last, after extending 
his right leg a full yard before his left, rolling his flaming eyes and 
moving his ponderous frame, has at length opened his mouth ’— 
was deplorable. But an easy wit and his unfailing temper saved 
him; the solemn Grenville talked gravely of his ‘ great promise 
and high qualifications,’ and even Townshend could cheerfully point 
out ‘that great, heavy, booby-looking seeming changeling’ and 
prophesy with rare precision that ‘ if anything should happen to me, 
he will succeed to my place, and very shortly after come to be First 
Commissioner of the Treasury.’ Brilliant as ever, Townshend 
fulfilled his own prediction; he died, and left the Treasury to 
North, who was promoted Chancellor of the Exchequer at thirty- 
five. Three years of apprenticeship remained, in which he dis- 
played once more his ‘uniform attention to the minuter points 
of duty,’ introduced judicious Budgets, and earned a reputation 
for sober qualities. But the King was growing restive as ministers 
became more Whiggish; and at last, on January 23, 1770, at 
‘40 minutes past 10 a.m.,’ he turned to North, and North accepted. 

They were an odd pair, the two young men with their smooth 
faces and protruding eyes. Friendship and official duty had 
united their fathers ; but the sons, with a rarer unanimity, seemed 
to share a single profile. Both brows, both chins receded with a 
common design; and below the powdered regularity of dressed 
hair, each pair of eyes stared hard in the comic fierceness of weak 
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sight. The King was thirty-two, and knew his mind. The 
minister was thirty-eight and, more judicious, knew his place. For, 
inclined to compliance by his natural good manners, North held a 
doctrine, which rendered his sovereign almost irresistible. Sharing 
Lord Chatham’s queer marotte that party was less than country, 
he added a yet stranger notion of his own that the country was 
personified in its King. For him the voice that spoke in jerks was 
England’s ; an embodied nation showered minute instructions upon 
him; and when his country issued its orders from the Queen’s 
House at ‘2 min. pt. 5 p.m.’ and ‘ 57 min. pt. 11 a.m.,’ disobedience 
was almost treasonable. Such a minister was unlikely to defy the 
Crown. Indeed, since he firmly denied the existence of his own 
office, it was doubtful how far he was prepared to dominate his 
colleagues. For his daughter remembered how ‘he would never 
allow us to call him Prime Minister,’ saying, ‘ there was no such 
thing in the British Constitution ’; and he once told the House of 
Commons that ‘he did not think the constitution authorised such 
acharacter. He stood responsible as one of His Majesty’s Cabinet 
Council, but not as that animal called a Prime Minister.’ Some 
vague duties of leadership were performed by a functionary termed 
‘Minister of the House of Commons.’ But Dr. Johnson, ever avid 
for authority, could complain that ‘there is now no Prime Minister ; 
he is only agent for Government in the House of Commons.’ 
Cabinets were intermittent; ministers rarely shared responsibility 
for the acts of their colleagues; and the King was steadily 
becoming head of his own Executive. So, in his duties as well 
asin himself, the new minister was hardly such stuff as Pitts are 
made of. 

This obliging person, who managed the House of Commons with 
his monocle and his little jokes, brought in a reputation for ‘ very 
good parts, quickness, great knowledge, and’ (strangest praise of 
all) ‘ activity.’ His virtues and, to a large extent, his work were 
those of a party Whip. He smiled ; he promised places ; he some- 
times threatened ; but he offended no one. Argument was mainly 
left to his Law Officers, to the terrifying play of Thurlow’s eyebrows, 
and the painfully precise articulation of Wedderburn, still striving 
to repress an irrepressible Scottish accent. But majorities obeyed 
the bland, persuasive man, who sat between them and seemed to 
sleep as dreamlessly as though the Treasury Bench had been a 
Chinese summer-house at Wroxton. Mr. Gibbon might quote 
Virgil upon the fate of Palinurus; writers of catches were mildly 
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disrespectful about Boreas ; and caricaturists revelled in the cosy 
outline of ‘the Badger,’ who (with the Fox) was their delight for 
a generation. But North’s tellers always brought back a majority 
from the lobby. Political management was his art; and for four 
years his sovereign rarely corresponded with him upon larger 
topics. The ministry was engaged upon a solution of the problem 
of Indian government, which displayed a real sense of responsibility 
for Indian welfare. Its Canada policy, with toleration for French 
law and Catholic worship, startled the neighbouring Protestants of 
Philadelphia into illiberal protests against its bold treatment of 
‘a religion that has deluged your island in blood, and dispersed 
impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder, and rebellion through every 
part of the world.’ But the King’s frequent minutes to his minister 
dealt with the more immediate problems of division-lists, incum- 
bencies, Court vacancies, and Regius Professorships; until, at 
‘46 min. pt. 6 p.m.’ on a winter evening in 1774, he discussed ‘ the 
mode of compelling Boston to submit to whatever may be thought 
necessary.’ General Gage had used heroic language at the palace 
about ‘lyons’ and ‘lambs’; and his delighted sovereign, flown 
with these lively metaphors, presented Lord North with the 
American question. 

The prospect was uninviting. Other problems might be solved 
by an application of common sense. North and his colleagues had 
shown a real capacity for imperial matters ; the India Act and the 
Canadian settlement were just and intelligent. For, in both cases 
they had been free to determine policy without regard to past 
errors or old commitments. But America, in 1774, had a long and 
awkward history. Almost every group in English politics was 
committed by some former action to opposing the Colonial claims. 
Mr. Grenville had taxed ; the Whigs had repealed the tax but, with 
unhappy pedantry, reserved the right ; Mr. Townshend had taxed 
again. North himself at the Exchequer maintained the tea duty ; 
and as Prime Minister he ‘ heartily wished to repeal the whole of 
the law, from this conciliating principle, if there had been a possi- 
bility of repealing it without giving up that just right which I shall 
ever wish the mother country to possess, the right of taxing the 
Americans.’ That dismal point of law, upon which he conceived 
‘the controuling supremacy of England’ to rest, was common 
ground in almost every quarter of the House. Whigs, King’s 
Friends, and Tories were equally committed to it. No Ajax could 
have defied that collective lightning. Even Lord Chatham, by the 
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intermittent glare of his suburban Sinai, had desired somehow to 
assert ‘ the sovereign authority of this country over the colonies’ ; 
and Mr. Burke still praised the fatal pedantry of the Declaratory 
Act. 

Boston was out against taxation ; and North’s problem in 1774 
was to determine the direction of British policy. But he was hardly 
free to choose. For his main concern was to keep a majority for 
the King’s government ; and if he wavered upon taxation, he could 
not take ten members with him into the lobby. That factor was 
decisive. Nine years of tangled politics had created a permanent 
majority for American taxation ; and North, whatever his opinions, 
could not defy it. The King, the Whigs, the Tories all dictated 
his decision ; and, upon grounds within the comprehension of any 
party Whip, he settled the future of the Colonial Empire. So, with a 
failing heart, he resolved to break the will of Boston. Another factor 
must, one feels, have inclined him to the same inevitable choice. 
The Colonial cause had unfortunately become the cause of disorder. 
It mobbed ; it tarred ; it feathered ; it fired revenue cutters and 
boarded East-Indiamen at anchor. England had lived, was living 
through an awkward phase of popular tumult, in which the sinister 
grimace of Mr. Wilkes seemed to preside over a whirling Brocken 
of Middlesex electors. The sawyers rose; the sailors marched on 
Westminster ; the coal-heavers ‘robbed in companies, and mur- 
dered wherever they came.’ Gin and torchlight flared together 
in the London streets ; and a cool observer of the English scene in 
1774 must have predicted that the mob would fire the Tower of 
London long before their friends in Paris ventured to storm the 
Bastille. In this uneasy stir ministers were unnaturally firm. 
North, always steady, watched a mob break up his carriage, heard 
the crash of glass when the stones came through his windows, and 
saw his postilion reel in the saddle, as a pistol shot cracked on 
Hounslow Heath. But the stubborn mood in which they rode out 
the storm was unfriendly to quiet negotiation with popular risings. 
Seen from three thousand miles away, Boston was not unlike the 
London mob. So, both in London and overseas, North and the 
King held firm. They turned on Boston as they had turned on 
Southwark ; and Boston made the war. 

From that point the slope dropped steeply away. In ’74, when 
the Revolution seemed an affair of street-fighting in a single town, 
and the Boston Port Act was to save the Empire, he still hoped that 
“four or five frigates will do the business without any military 
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force.’ In 75 he was for non-taxation, ‘ready to punish, but .. . 
nevertheless, ready to forgive’; insisting only that the Americans 
should tax themselves, and scandalising strict patriots by his dis- 
graceful willingness to ‘treat with rebels.’ But the repression of 
Boston had done its work. The shots at Lexington deepened, after 
eight weeks, into a steady roll of musketry on Bunker’s Hill; and 
North had urintentionally made the United States. His conduct 
of the war lacked fire. His sovereign might exclaim that ‘ blows 
must decide,’ and cheerfully announce that ‘every means of dis- 
tressing America must meet with my concurrence.’ The royal 
pen was full of plans, and angry Admirals gathered in every corner 
of the House of Commons. But the Prime Minister had little 
taste for strategy. With an intelligence rare among civilian states- 
men in time of war, he left the war to soldiers. His distaste was 
deepened by a vague foreboding of the result. Whilst the official 
imagination of 1777 watched Burgoyne and Clinton racing for 
laurels along the Hudson, North could write that a despatch ‘is 
very unpleasant and begins to make me feel rather uncomfortable ’ ; 
and even before the news of Saratoga, he was half inclined to ‘ take 
advantage of the flourishing state of our affairs to get out of this 
d——d war.’ The flavour of defeat depressed him ; his health was 
poor; he broke his arm in a riding accident ; and money worries 
(since he was an honest steward of the public corruption) weighed 
on him. After Saratoga the French, with ostentatious chivalry, 
joined the winning side ; the fleet was unready ; the armies fumbled 
vaguely about New England ; and North, in a final effort for peace, 
seemed to acknowledge independence ‘ not verbally yet virtually.’ 
He turned, as men in danger always turned, to Chatham. But the 
King, who had a steadier nerve and detested unruly genius, clung 
with embarrassing affection to Lord North; and Chatham sat 
muttering at Hayes until the day when, led in by two young men, 
he limped on crutches to his place, made his last strangled speech, 
and fell gasping in the House of Lords. The war dragged on ; and 
North interminably tried to escape from office. But his inexorable 
correspondent at the Queen’s House pointed to duty, appealed to 
friendship, alluded to desertion in the hour of danger, referred with 
touching frequency to the Constitution—‘the most beautiful 
combination that ever was framed ’—and even, with rarer condes- 
cension, to the feelings of a man. ‘ Year after year,’ as North 
said later, ‘I entreated to be allowed to resign, but I was not 
allowed.’ He played like an actor who dislikes his part. ‘I hate,’ 
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he wrote, ‘ my situation.” Indeed, the emotion was not surprising. 
Most men would have been broken by those years. Revolution in 
America, war with France, Spain, and Holland, a growing menace 
in Ireland, and a new war in India composed the picture. The 
soldiers failed ; even the sailors were only intermittently successful. 
There was an alarming interlude, when for four days the town was 
mad for ‘No Popery ’ and Lord George Gordon. The sky was red 
over London with the dull-glare of burning houses, and strange 
figures crouched and ran with blue cockades and broken railings 
carried at the trail like pikes. As the prospect darkened, even 
Parliament found its voice; and North’s majorities began to 
dwindle. British defeats are the most sustaining nourishment of 
British Oppositions; and the Whig murmur deepened in the 
gathering gloom. The pack was after him. It charged ‘ the noble 
Lord in the blue ribbon’ with incompetence, treachery, stupidity, 
even (on a day when he had lost a son) with corruption. But he 
struggled on, until the news of Yorktown came, and North took it 
‘as he would have taken a ball in his breast, opening his arms and 
exclaiming wildly, “O God! it is all over.” ’ Four months later 
he was out and subsided with a smile into private life, whilst 
Dr. Johnson grimly entered in his little book: ‘The Ministry is 
dissolved ; I prayed with Francis and gave thanks.’ The Colonies 
were free ; and North had earned his statue. 


He had a second phase. But it need hardly figure on his 
American pedestal, since it relates to purely domestic politics. 
He inclined, like so many statesmen who have emerged from wars, 
to Coalition. Perhaps this odd taste, which is rarely shared for 
long by his countrymen, was strengthened in him by his unfailing 
geniality. Lacking in bitterness, North was ‘irreconcilabie to no 
man’; greeting invective with a short-sighted smile; poking sly 
fun at angry gentlemen on the opposite benches ; calling to Fox 
after a savage attack on ministers, ‘ Charles, I am glad you did not 
fall on me to-day, for you was in full feather.’ His Pittite training 
had made him more sensitive to national than to party interests ; 
and perhaps his experience as manager of the King’s majority had 
left him a trifle sceptical as to the precise doctrinal distinction 
between Whig and Tory. This agreeable temper took him into the 
Coalition ; and startled voters, who had thrilled responsive to the 
catalogue of his crimes enunciated by the indignant Fox, observed 
the strange union of the accuser and the accused, whilst inelegant 
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ballad-mongers chanted the nuptials of the Fox and the Badger. 
Even while it lasted the scene was scarcely credible. The political 
public always insists upon a certain reality in its disputes; and 
North’s fatal lack of asperity, that easiest of all political virtues, 
was a grave handicap. Public faith was equally shaken by the 
echoes of defeat, which still hung about his name. Men could 
hardly forget that 
‘ Lord North, for twelve years with his war and contracts, 
The people he nearly had laid on their backs.’ 


So the Coalition, inspired perhaps by a confused recollection of one 
Pitt, collapsed before another; and North passed out of history. 
He lasted for eight years longer, making little jokes among his 
children at Bushey, enduring that intolerable groom ‘that puts 
papa in a passion,’ hearing (for he was quite blind) his daughter 
reading Shakespeare. Then he died in that wild August of 1792, 
which brought in a new world. For North, who had helped to 
make one, was spared another. 


(To be continued.) 





LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Tae Editor of Taz Cornuitt Macazine offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is opened first. 


DovusiEe Acrostic No. 27. 


(The Third of the Series.) 


‘ Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a : 
A goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.’ 





. ‘Iam of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.’ 


. ‘Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high - 


‘He led a sad life with - his wife, 
For a terrible shrew was she.’ 


. ‘They put him to bed, and they tuck’d him in.’ 


. ‘ These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy of waves.’ 


RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed above 
‘Book Notes ’ on a later page. 

4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
dig word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at the 


5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on 
o aoe paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send 
m at 
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6. Solvers who write a second letter to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 27 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue CornaILt Macazinez, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than May 20. 


Prozmm: The Seaside and the Fireside, 


ANSWER TO No. 26. 
S taver 
empes 
Igeba 
egr 
hildre 
ealin 


1. Tales of a@ Wayside Inn. Lady 
Wentworth. 

2. A Ballad of the French Fleet. 

3. The Occultation of Orion. 

4. The Slave in the Dismal Swamp. 

5. Children. 

6. The Courtship of Miles Standish. 


QAZORHM 


The A.E. has learned that different editions of Longfellow give different 
spellings for the first upright of No. 26. The only complete edition that he knows 
gives ‘ Stanch,’ and this was the edition used ; he has since looked in two volumes 
of selections, and both give ‘Staunch.’ He hopes that he has not caused incon- 
venience to solvers ; if he has done so, will they please forgive him ? 

Acrostic No. 25 (‘Ocean Green’). Answers were received from 396 solvers; 
there were 353 correct, 30 incorrect, and 13 that did not keep the rules. The 
fourth light was found by every one, and the second by all but a very few; the 
first and last were the ones that presented a little difficulty. 

The monthly prize is won by ‘ Avis,’ whose answer was the first correct one 
opened. Miss H. Wilson, 2 Beresford Avenue, E. Trinity Road, Leith, is entitled 
to choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. ; 


PROEM : G. Eliot, How Lisa loved the 


King. 
Tennyson, The Marriage of Geraint. 
Spgecrat Acrostic: ANSWER. Liauts : 
ov E 1. Raleigh, The Shepherd’s Descrip- 
I noculatio N tion of Love. 
8 olym I 2. Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, 


A thelre D iii. 

3. W. Morris, The Earthly Paradise. 
Bellerophon in Lycia. 

4. Stevenson, Memories and Portraits. 
Talk and Talkers. 


The result of the sixth series, which depends on the above acrostic, will be 
published next month. 
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